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THE WAYFARER 


pm This fall produces a whole new generation of IWayfarers, 
as the Class of ’54 unpacks sweaters and loafers and readies 
itself for the great adventure. One hopes that outworn pre)j- 
udices have been left at home, along with those too-small suits; 
and that the freshman has brought an inquiring mind and a 
ven for a real education, for these are the prerequisites for 
true wayfaring in college. 

we “What makes a Christian different?” John Bennett's answer 
to this question, in a young people’s group recently, was, 
Christians are a group of people who ask a different set of 
questions about life. This definition hits a bell: Christians 
laugh, get hungry and grow weary, like other people, but their 
questions are different. Not, “Will it make me popular?” but 
“Is it right?”; not “Will it make me rich?” but “What does 
God want me to do?” For balance, a life needs Christian faith 
at plumb center. 

we To us, receivers of The Bomb That Fell on America, Her- 
man Hagedorn, in his powerful poem of that name, pens this 
“song of God’s assurance and Man’s hope”: 


‘There is power in the human soul 

When you break through and set it free. 

Like the power of the atom. 

It can control the atom, 

The only thing in the world that can. 

I told you that the atom is the greatest 
force in the world save one. 

That one is the human soul!” 


B& Seniors and most freshmen can remember when a nickel 
was a noble coin, acceptable as exchange for a telephone call, 
a hot dog or an ice-cream cone. A dime bought a milkshake 
or a small sandwich. Not so now: with the toll hiked upward 
on all the items mentioned and on most others that one can 
name, a student’s budget-for-living assumes primary impor- 
tance. For valuable hints on the fruitful management of the 
financial side of your life, turn these pages to Fern Babcock’s 
searching study. 


B® Back in college this fall, the temporarily beached students 
of last summer’s European Seminar have tall, and true, tales 
to tell. When their chartered ship Svalbord was condemned 
by authorities as unsafe, they set sail a few days later in a 
USA troopship supplied by our government. I’m told that the 
President's telegram, offering the troopship, was received in 
New York within eighty minutes of the sending of an SOS 
from that “beach” by NSA, which sponsored the tours. 


B Heard on the Rialto: The AMA is pouring more than a 
million $s this fall into radio and newspaper advertising, to 
kill the ‘Truman national health program. Kenneth I. 
Brown, who has written so persuasively for students in this 
magazine, leaves the presidency at Denison U. to become 
Executive Director of the Danforth Foundation, which trains 
religious workers. .. . Parker Rossman succeeds John McCaw as 
head of the student work of the Disciples Church. .. . John 
Dillingham, one-time chairman of the National Student Coun- 
cil of YMCA, becomes pastor of a Newark Church where a 
tragic murder still over-shadows the normal church life... . 
The brilliant Benjamin E. Mays, President of Morehouse Col- 
lege, is preparing an anthology of the writings of Walter 
Rauchenbusch, to bring to today’s students the ringing words 
of a famed early prophet of the social gospel. 

—GS. 


What and by Whom 


WHAT’S COLLEGE FOR? is by Waldo Beach, member of the teaching 
staff in The Divinity School, Duke University . . . . 3 


DOES SCIENCE CANCEL RELIGION? is by Robert H. Hamill, author 
of the newly published Gods of the Campus, from which this is 
taken, by permission of the book’s publishers, Abingdon-Cokes- 


YOU’RE ON YOUR OWN NOW was written by Leonard A. Det- 
weiler, General Secretary of the YMCA in John Hopkins U. 6 


Dating: ITS PLEASURES AND PERILS comes from the forthright Mrs. 
Paul Southard, a member of the Committee on Personal and 
Family Relations of the YWCA in New York City . . |. 7 


GETTING THE KNACK OF STUDY is by educator Goodwin Wat- 
son, teaching in Columbia University 


GREAT TEACHERS ARE RARE CREATURES is by Henry Elkin, 
sociologist, editor of French broadcasts, OWI; teaching now in 
New School for Social Research . 


CAN WE HAVE PEACE IN THE WORLD? is by the British Lord 
Boyd-Orr who was General Director of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture organization in 1946-47 . . . . 4 


THERE’S A SOPHISTICATED WAY OF SAYING “NO,” says Henry H. 
Kruener, who preaches to student congregations in his Gran- 


COLLEGE ATHLETICS is by ‘Bud’ Wilkinson, ‘‘Coach of the Year’ 


BRIGHT WAS THE DAWN was sent in by Pat Pfeiffer, member of 
the Ohio State University YWCA 


THAT’S WHERE MY MONEY GOES is by the budget-minded Fern 
Babcock who uses (really) the method she recommends here 2] 


DEPARTMENTS: 
Worship Page 9 News « | 
Book Reviews Program Paper . 23 


PICTURE CREDITS: Pages— 
3: Coffman Memorial Union, U of Minnesota. 
5: Courtesy of the University of Tennessee. 
7: By Anne Cleveland, in Everything Correlates. 
9: Walter Sargent’s fine painting which has been given recently 
to Worcester Academy as a memorial to a former student. 
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UNIVERSAL DAY OF PRAYER FOR STUDENTS, THE: 
The Call. Jan~-18, 
How to — the Day of Prayer: Robert C. Lodwick, 
Jr. Jan-l 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA FACULTY RESIST ANTI-COMOMNIST 
AFFIRMATION: Philip F, Griffin. Oct-18, 
UNIVERSITY QUIETLY ENDS DISCRIMINATION IN DORMITORY: 
Mary Jane Melick. Jan-15. 
UPTON ,MANCY: National Assembly: Aftermath, Apr-15. 
VAN DUSEN, HENRY P.: Can We Have A "World Courch?" May-12. 
WAR AND THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE: John W,Turnbull.Mar-h;, 
WAR: PEACE: 
"As a Christia-I could not serve in the armed 
forces": Frank L. Wright, Jr. Mar-6, 
"As A Christian-I shall serve in the armed forces, 
if called", William A. Overholt. Mar-7, 
Can We Have Peace in the World?: John Boyd—Orr. 
Sept-12. 
Dollar Side of World Leadership, The: Robert 
Hackford, Oct-10, 
Eight og to Avert Global War: Frederick 0. Yolde,. 
Jan-5,. 
Problems on the Distaff Side: Joan C. Gendreau, Mar-10, 
Questions Europe Asks America: Leila Anderson. Mar-12. 
Students are Insecure!: Fern Babcock. Nov-5. 
Tangled Web of World Struggle, The: Ruth L. Packard, 
Jan-3, 
War — the Christian Conscience: John W, Turnbull, 
Mar 
WATCH THE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS!.: Victor Obenhaus, Oct~7, 
WATSON, GOODWIN: Getting the Knack of Study. Sept-10. 
WAYFARER, THE: Genevieve Schneider: 
Sept-2; Oct-2; Nov-2; Dec-2; Jan-2; Feb-2; Mar-3; 
Apr-2; May-3. 
"WE'RE ON THE ROAD TO A GOOD ASSEMBLY: Sue Allen, Bill 
Banaka. Dec-1),. 
WEST, ROBERT L.: The World Student Congress of IUS. 
Jan-7. 
WHAT DOES GOD EXPECT OF US AS PERSONS?: John L. Casteel. 
Nov=3. 
WHAT FRESHMEN TALK ABOUT: Emily Heine, Mar-22, 
WHAT'S COLLEGE FOR?s Waldo Beach. Sept-3, 
WHAT TO DO WITH OUR FEARS: Robert J. McCracken. Nov-7. 
WHEN IS HIGHER EDUCATION RELIGIOUS?: Edwin E, Aubrey. 
Apr-ll. 
WHEN THE EUROPEAN WORK-STUDY SEMINAR CALLED ON SIR WALTER 
MOBERLY: Elisabeth Johns, Jan-16, 
WHEN WOMEN BEHAVE LIKE CITIZENS: Elsie D, Harper. Febd-1ll,. 
WILKE, HELEN: CHapel of Song. Dec-ll. 
WILKINSON, C. B.t Coach of the Year endorses Athletics, 
Sept-17. 
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WILLIAMS, DANIEL DAY: Book Review: Psychotherapy and a 


Christian View of Man. Mar-13. 


WOODWARD, JIMMIE: Book Review: Letters to Young Churches, 


Dec-12,. 


WORLD RELATEDNESS : 


Aren't Missions Done For?: W. Richey Hogg. May-7. 

Call to the UniversalDay of Prayer for Students. 
Jan-19, 

Can America Lead?: Vera Micheles Dean. Febd-6, 

Can Democracy Win in Asia?: Winburn T. Thomas. Jan-7. 

Can We Have Peace in the World?: John Boyd-Orr, Sept~12. 

Courch in Korea, The: Rowland M.Cross. Nov-16,. 

Facets of Europe: Summer 1950: Robert D. Hamill, Harry 
Smith, Herrick Black Young. Nov-16. 

Questions Burope Asks America: Leila Anderson. Mar-1l2. 

Tangled Web of World Struggle, The: Ruth L, Packard. 
Jan-3,. 


WORLD'S STUDEIT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION : 


Basis for Commmity in a Revolutionary Century. 
Parker Rossman, Oct-12, 

"This ~ the Federation" - Marie—Jeanne de Haller. 
Apr-1 

Universal Day of Prayer: The Call. Jan-18, 

Universal Day of Prayer, The. Article by 
Robert C, Lodwick. Jan-19, 


the 


WORSHIP AND PRAYER: 

"Draw Us to the Mind of Christ"~ Easter Worship Ser. 
vice: Winnifred Wygal. Mar-21. 

Se and Man's Disorder- A Service of Worship 
Oct-6, 

Kingdom That is God's, The: Marie Edwards. May-20, 

Let's Think About Worship: Leonard @.Clough, Apr.7, 

Litany of Thanksgiving: Nov-8, 

Social Meaning of the Lord's Prayer, The: Walter 
Rauschenbusch, Feb~2);. 

Time: Precious Gift: Winnifred Wygal. Sept-9, 

"Today You Have a Saviour": Dec-13. 

Universal Day of Prayer. Jan-18-19,. 


WORTH AND DIGNITY OF WORK, THE: Alexander Miller. Feb.3, 
WRIGHT, FRANK L., Jr.: "As a Christian - I could not sery, 


in the armed forces". Mar—6, 
WUS AND WSSF: Wilmer J. Kitchen, Apr-18, 


WYGAL, WINNIFRED: 


Books Reviewed: Jan-10; Apr-19; May-21l. 

Let's Go to the Movies. Nov-9, 

Worship Services: Sept-9; Mar-21l. 
YMCA, YWCA AND THE IUS, THE: Leila Anderson. Jan-9, 
YOU'RE G9 YOUR OWN NOW!: Leonard A,Detweiler. Sept-6, 
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WHATS 
COLLEGE FOR? 


WALDO BEACH 


“If you don’t know where you're going, any road 
will take you there.” It is best to begin with some 
clearcut statements of far goals: the real things 
to aim for, the principles by which your decisions 
and actions will be made, the criteria for “Yes” 
and “No” in days to come 


HERE ARE THREE GOALS for college, to be stuck in 
the corner of your spiritual mirror, to be read carefully, 
and pondered at length: 


THE GOAL OF COMPETENT JUDGMENT. This is 
the first goal to acquire. That’s the intellectual job. Soon 
you ll be thrown into the schedule of classes and courses. 
In huge blank note-books, you'll begin that solemn 
scribbling known as taking lecture notes; then gradually 
you'll wander off into doodles and pictures and tic-tac- 
toes. About that time you'll be swimming in a sea of 
required reading, term papers, tons of paper and barrels 
of ink, and a great exercising of the vocal Chords. And 
then the exams, that medieval torture system. 

What’s the reason for this wearisome business? To get 
through courses, to pass exams, to get grades? Certainly 
not. Underlying it all is the development of your skill 
in judging aright, in sifting the true from the false, the 
wheat from the chaff, the solid from the frothy, the noble 
from the cheap. Your job here is not to learn what to 
think, but how to think, and a great deal of grist has to 
work through the mills of your mind, before you can 
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What's education? Essentially, it is the knowledge of how to use all— 
not just a few—but all of the score of faculties with which most of 
us are endowed 


learn how. The job is not to read so many books, but to 
learn how to read a book; but you’ve got to read a 
whole lot to learn how. 

Competent judgment is desperately needed in our so- 
ciety, where all the instruments of mass hypnosis put 
man’s mind to sleep, where a man’s thinking can so 
easily be done for him. And there are monstrous delu- 
sions of error that parade as truth in our democratic so- 
ciety, enormous credulity. Your job is to become Emer- 
son's “Man Thinking,” who can discern the true scale of 
values, over against the false ones by which much of 
society lives, who is critical of all sham, all neon-lighted 
half-truths, all easy, empty words and mental laziness, 
who has an ingrained sensitivity to the tricks of persua- 
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sion, whereby the worse is made the better reason. This 
power of judgment is a tool indispensable for the in- 
telligent individual in making his way wisely through 
the clamoring words of modern life. College is the best 
place to acquire that competence. 

This critical-mindedness should not mean just a de- 
tachment, a refusal to take sides. It means, once truth is 
discerned, a genuine commitment to it, as well, and war- 
fare against all that is false. But first of all is the moral 
obligation to be intelligent about the things to be loyal 
to. William James laid it straight down the line: “Let no 
youth have any anxiety about the upshot of his educa- 
tion,” he said, ‘“‘whatever the line of it may be. If he keep 
faithfully busy each hour of the working day, he may 
safely leave the final result to itself. He can with perfect 
certainty count on waking up some fine morning to find 
himself one of the competent ones of his generation, in 
whatever pursuit he may have singled out. Silently, be- 
tween all the details of his business, the power of judging 
will have built itself up within him as a possession that 
will never pass away.” 


THE GOAL OF MORAL INTEGRITY. This is the 
second goal, and it’s more inclusive than the first. The 
power of judging is chiefly a task of the mind, but that 
of developing moral integrity involves the whole person, 
—the mind, the will, the conscience, the heart,—all of 
the intangible parts of you that make you a person. To 
be true “to thine own self.” That’s no mean assignment, 
partly because in college you will find yourself so many 
selves you won’t know which one to be true to. But more 
than that, individual integrity is difficult to acquire be- 
cause college students live together so collectively, so 
much on top of each other, that they become crowd- 
selves, with a herd morality that everybody follows. Imi- 
tation is the great watch-word of college life. ““To be 
one of the boys” is the great ideal. Don’t be different. 
If hem-lines go up or down, or if moral lines go up or 
down, follow the fashion. It doesn’t matter so much 
about hem-lines. It does matter about moral lines. For 
the result of the imitation of the crowd is that the in- 
dividual is only a mirror of the people he’s with. He’s a 
carbon-copy self. And he changes his moral colors quick 
as a flash, to be adaptable, “Oh, I’ll go along with the 
gang, anything’s all right with me.” 

True self-hood does not lie that way. A real person is 
not marked so much by adaptability as by integrity. The 
person of integrity is the one who lives by principle 
rather than by fashion. That doesn’t mean being an ec- 
centric, who is different to draw attention to his differ- 
ence, rather than out of loyalty to the thing he is differ- 
ent about. And certainly there is a real place in one’s 
scheme of values for adaptability and fitting in, on little 
matters. But conformity on standards of moral behavior 
is poor stuff when the integrity of the self is undermined. 
There are those among you who now may be nobodies, 
unprepossessing, gangling and green, who will emerge as 
significant persons, not even in college, but later, because 
they are possessed now by some high principles, and a 
noble dream, that make them one-directional and single- 
minded. There are others of you whose idea of being a 
person is to be nothing more than a clothes-rack, a 
smooth date, an easy make, a good fourth for bridge, a 
picker of snap courses, who takes every short-cut along 
the line, with the excuse “Everybody does it.” If nothing 
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happens to you to change that, you'll get a diploma when 
you're through, perhaps, but you'll have about as much 
integrity as a jelly-fish, and about as much to contribute 
to society. 


THE GOAL OF FINDING THE CENTER OF LIFF. 
This is the most important goal of all, for it is the chief 
job of college. Probably you've already wandered 
over your new campus, locating places geographically, 
The most significant place to find will be the Chapel, 
whether it be at the center of the campus, architecturally, 
or off on the side. If it doesn’t happen to be at the center 
in a physical sense, you can make it in the center in a 
spiritual sense. For what is treasured most in the life of a 
community, what gives meaning to all of the rest, should 
find its place at the center. A campus that would put a 
foot-ball stadium, a dormitory, a physics building, a post- 
office, at the center would be violating the arrangement 
of values of our whole western Christian culture. For 
the center of life is not where you play, or where you 
sleep, or where you split atoms, or where you get mail, 
but where you worship. The layout of your own inward 
spiritual campus, as you build it, should be in the wor- 
ship of God. 

In your worship, you will come to find, in the presence 
of God, in the “mysterium tremendum,” that Force 
which lies at the center of the universe, on Whom we 
are ultimately dependent as creatures, Who redeems 
our lives from the destruction of futility and meaning- 
lessness. here will be days when you will feel defeated, 
fed up with college, ready to quit. In worshipping sin- 
cerely you will find the amendment of life, the strength 
and consolation of God’s Holy Spirit. Some days you will 
feel directionless and aimless, just doing the next thing, 
you don’t know why. Worship will be like climbing a 
high tree when you’re lost in the woods. From the van- 
tage point of spiritual elevation, you'll see the lay of the 
land and see again where you're going. Some days you'll 
be feeling smug, self-assured, a Big Man on Campus, the 
idol of your own eye. In true worship, you will hear the 
voice that reminds you that you are not God’s particular 
gift to your campus. You will be put in your place by the 
God who seeth the inward man and is no respecter ol 
persons. Whitehead once said ‘““True education is impos- 
sible apart from the habitual vision of greatness.” Right 
enough; but even more: True education is impossible 
apart from the habitual vision of God. 

The job of finding the true center of life is the great 
obligation laid upon you, and the great expectation ot 
your family and your college community. Dean Wicks of 
Princeton once told of a friend of his who took a victrola 
record of a Brahms symphony, bored a hole just off the 
center, and played the record. What should have sounded 
like heavenly music, when played on the off-center hole, 
sounded like the cracklings of fiends in hell. On what 
center will you play the record of your own life? Try 
playing it on the center of having fun, or on the center 
of money or social prestige, or try playing it on the 
center of clothes, or sex, or on the center of football, or 
on the center of your own pleasure. When played on any 
of these, the music of your life will be distorted and dis- 
sonant. Try playing the record of your brief years on the 
center of the worship and love of God, and there will be 
harmony, for you will have hit upon that center which 
is the true center of your inmost being. 
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Science 
Cancel 
Religion? 


ROBERT H. HAMILL 


THE ANTIQUATED NOTION that Christianity con- 
flicts with the sciences cannot survive much _ longer. 
Among the best Christian leaders there is too little evi- 
dence of any antagonism to scientific thought or achieve- 
ment to permit anyone to assert such an old-fashioned 
idea. Christianity is open to all truth. It thrills to new 
scientific discoveries. All truth leads toward God and not 
away from him. Nevertheless science and Christianity 
follow divergent approaches to truth. Stating them will 
help illuminate the problem. 

The scientist approaches his subject with certain con- 
victions and certain categories of thought as his working 
tools. He believes in the regularity of natural phenom- 
ena. He believes that while there may be “joints” in 
reality, there are no breaks; all reality belongs to one 
single order of nature. He believes in atoms, and he believes 
that litmus paper and the spectroscope give reliable in- 
formation about the structure of atoms. He holds that 
only measurable events can be taken into calculation for 
reliable knowledge. He believes that all natural events 
will ultimately yield to understanding, and that under- 
standing is worth striving for. He presupposes these 
things without proof. He takes them on faith. Further- 
more he accepts, for the moment at least, the authority of 
the master minds of his subject. Before he presumes to 
doubt them, he learns what they have thought. His open. 
mind is not an empty mind. It is filled with faith and pre- 
suppositions and is not open to any notions that contra- 
dict his basic presuppositions. 

In a similar way the Christian approaches his subject, 
which deals with all of living and thinking and doing, 
with certain convictions and certain categories of thought 
as his working tools. He believes in the existence of God, 
who lives and works and expends the energy which keeps 
the whole creation in its orderly ways. He believes that 
God holds the universe and all its events in control. He 
believes that God cares about human beings and desires 


The scientist proceeds in confidence, believing that his predecessors 
wrought well; the Christian, too, makes faith his beginning-point 
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to communicate with them, and that men can come into 
a reliable knowledge of God’s will and be guided into 
useful, abundant lives. The Christian presupposes these 
things without previous proof. He takes them on faith. 
The Christian makes this native, unreasoned commit- 
ment of faith prior to all his thinking as a Christian. He 
takes this on authority exactly as the scientist accepts, 
for the time being, the authority of his predecessors. 
Neither the Christian nor the scientist has an open mind. 
Their minds are open only in the sense that they are pre- 
pared to receive all the evidence that comes through their 
previous presuppositions and categories of thought. This 
is true of scientist and Christian alike. 

At the risk of a terrifying simplicity, let us contrast the 
divergent approaches of science and Christianity: 


What Christianity 
Assumes 

God governs it with 

faithful regularity 


What Science 
Assumes 
Orderly & depend- 
able according to 

its own laws 


The Subject 


Behavior of the 
natural world 


God created it by 
deliberate intention 


The beginning of Evolved somehow 


the cosmos 


God sustains it with 
energy, directs it by 
his will 


Various theories 
of vitalism, emer- 
gent evolution 


How the cosmos 
keeps going 


By revelation God 
makes everything 
known 


Discovered in re- 
search by scientist 


Knowledge of 
natural matters 


In formulated 
laws 


Chiefly it is in 
living persons 


How truth is 
stated 


The Christian student must see that the Christian ap- 
proach to truth is no more assumptive that the scientific. 
Kach begins with unreasoned presuppositions. Each com- 
mits itself to the unwavering pursuit of knowledge from 
its own viewpoint. Each discovers that its framework of 
thought yields fruitful results. Each corrects its own cate- 
gories as it goes along but remains faithful to its basic 
presuppositions. 
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LEONARD A. DETWEILER, wise with the wisdom of one who has helped many hun- 
dreds of new students through the maze of the opening ‘‘daze,”’ reminds that 


You’re Your Own Now! 


ARE YOU all “wrapped up” in your 
family? Perhaps you would say that 
you are tied down by your family. 
In any event, you are bound to your 
family by visible and invisible bonds 
of affection, habit and shared atti- 
tudes. 

Now that you are in college, you 
are going to make your own deci- 
sions: in this process you will cut the 
family apron strings. 

Yes, there are strings attached to 
your family. Is that bad? No, be- 
cause these strings are often your 
hidden supports. They hold you up 
as well as down. You can’t ignore 
them or they will trip you; and if 
you cut them suddenly, you will 
drift without direction. 

For years you have “asked permis- 
sion” before you acted. You have 
consulted Mother and Dad. In gen- 
eral, their attitudes became yours. 
From them you received your atti- 
tudes toward politics, religion, work 
and sex. Many of these attitudes 
were built up by chance remarks, 
little jokes and gestures. In the 
warm privacy of the home your at- 
titudes and practices have been 
moulded and formed. Also there has 
been the question of discipline. Some 
things are just not done. You re- 
turned from parties at a set hour. 
You did not associate with some peo- 
ple. Your family checked on your 
friends. Mother or Dad signed your 
report card. They also selected your 
recreational activities. Inevitably you 
disagreed with your family on some 
points, but in general you conformed 
even when you disagreed. Sometimes 
you objected, but rebellion was difh- 
cult. Now it is up to you. What are 
you going to do with your new free- 
dom and your new responsibilities? 

With the gift of freedom comes 
an aloneness. That is part of free- 
dom’s price. You are not only free 
but you are alone in your responsi- 
bility. This aloneness will be a part 
of you as the academic year begins. 
The resource of your family’s advice 
will be absent. You will need friends 
to replace the warm relationships of 
family life. 


There is an art in making discrim- 
inating friendships. You establish 
these relationships because of your 
needs and the contribution you can 
make to the lives of others. Your 
friends color the whole fabric of 
your living. You pick up their atti- 
tudes and values the same way you 
catch a cold. They people your 
world with ideas and ways of living. 
They make you and they can break 
you. Don’t forget that professors are 
people and can become your friends. 
The art of friendship requires culti- 
vation and time. You can have many 
acquaintances but few real friends 
with whom you share all of life. 

What are you going to do to have 
fun? This question seems to be a 
simple one, but it is very deceptive. 
You can participate in re-creation or 
wreck-reation. Select those leisure- 
time activities which renew your will 
to work. Don’t let yourself be pulled 
into an all-night beer session just 
because “all the other guys are do- 
ing it.”” Balance fun and work so that 
they are partners rather than com- 
petitors. Don’t break too violently 
with the pattern of recreation that 
has satisfied you in the past. Adopt, 
slowly and after thought, new ways 
of enjoying yourself. 

All over the campus you © will 
meet upperclassmen who are “bark- 
ers” selling various extra-curricular 
activities. “They will invite you to 
get on a particular “hobby horse.” 
You will be tempted to take a ride 
on the activities merry-go-round. 
You want to be one of the “‘inside”’ 
crowd of campus wheels. But take 
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“Don’t you think it’s about time you struck 
out for yourself?” 


it easy. Too many students spin but 
don’t accomplish anything. They 
just become dizzy activists. Select 
your activities with care. Don’t ac. 
cept the first bid for your time. Do 
a few things and do them well. Dis- 
cover what you want to do and give 
yourself enough time to do a re. 
sponsible job. Don’t become a “key. 
collector” who does nothing but 
show up for the year-book picture. 

Undoubtedly you will spend a lot 
of time talking about the opposite 
sex. Some of the talk you hear will 
not sound like dinner-table conver. 
sation at home. Now you are free to 
make your own dates without family 
supervision. You can select the kind 
of date you want, and at least the 
fellows are free to come in when 
they please. This is a time to meet a 
variety of people and to discover 
what kind of person you prefer. In 
this process you determine your eth- 
ic in relation to the opposite sex. 
This ethic is developed over a period 
of time. It is built upon the attitudes 
which you accepted as a member of 
the family group. You will work out 
your specific code. Don’t underesti- 
mate the importance of this code to 
your happiness and welfare. 

There is an old story about the 
freshman who said his evening pray- 
ers before he left for a great eastern 
university. The prayer ended ‘Good- 
bye now, God; I’m going to the unt- 
versity.” It’s an old gag, but it illus- 
trates a profound point. Some stu- 
dents seem to lose their faith when 
they go to college. Often they dis- 
cover that they never had a faith but 
only a habit masquerading as a faith. 
What are you going to do about your 
religious faith and practice while 
you are an undergraduate? 

Perhaps the first step is to evaluate 
your faith. Most students suffer from 
religious illiteracy. They don’t know 
the facts concerning the Christian 
faith. Do you have the same level of 
knowledge in the field of religion 
that you have in history and Eng: 
lish? In all probability you do not. 
You did not spend years studying 
Christianity. Therefore, your reli- 
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gious knowledge lags behind your 
secular knowledge. Much of your 
Christian faith is simply “taken for 
ranted.’ This lack of balance in 
your intellectual training opens the 
wav for confusion concerning your 
faith. And, what about your reli- 
gious practice? Are you going to 
church regularly? It’s up to you. 
Mother won't chase you out of bed 
on Sunday morning. It’s your faith 
now, and it’s your practice. The mo- 
mentum of family practice and habit 
remain at home. 


Self understanding is 
prerequisite to— 


Dating — 
Its Pleasures 


and Perils 
HELEN F. SOUTHARD 


YEARS AGO THERE WAS a movie 
thriller called The Perils of Pauline. 
So well has this epic been remem- 
bered and apparently so well enjoyed 
that it has been done in a modern 
version. Those who saw the original 
(in weekly instalments!) report that 
Pauline was constantly in perilous 
situations. Her life as portrayed was 
exceedingly hectic and remarkably 
free from the mild routine which is 
an accepted characteristic of off-the- 
screen life. We must say for Pauline 
that she usually managed to take 
these perilous situations her 
stride, and fortunately most young 
persons today can do the same. 

It is interesting that dating today 
has come in for the same kind of 
dramatic treatment which character- 
ved The Perils of Pauline. The 
press, casual conversation, and formal 
lectures make much of dating and 
its pleasures and perils. There is 
a tendency to dramatize the pleasures 
and to accentuate the perils. How- 
ever, little is said about the values 
and the fun to be had from the less 
spectacular aspects of the dating 
process. 

In an effort not to beat around 
the bush there has been a direct 
frontal attack upon premarital in- 
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Perhaps this is the key to a vital 
religious experience as a college stu- 
dent. Religious faith is nurtured in 
the Christian community. There are 
few isolationist Christians. You need 
the Christian community, the 
Church, to nourish your faith. 

In addition you need a Christian 
student fellowship in which you can 
grow. Here you can express your 
faith, reveal your doubts and ask 
your questions. No one will laugh, 
because students know “we're in the 
same boat, brother.’’ You must make 


time for such religious activity. It’s 
your responsibility now. You can’t 
draw on your family’s religious bank 
account. Dad can write out a check 
to pay your tuition but he can’t 
write out your statement of faith. 

Don’t worry, most of you will cut 
the family apron strings. But that is 
not enough. You have to establish 
new bonds with your family on a 
more adult level so that you and 
they may enjoy an enduring affec- 
tion that will sustain all of you in 
the vears ahead. 


“| thought you said he had the most interesting mind you ever met!” 


timacies. There has been an edu- 
cational campaign about the dangers 
of cheapening oneself. This informa- 
tion is sincere and sound; only it 
may not be enough. 

The pleasures and perils of dating 
can be viewed from another angle, 
and like the illusions of the staircase, 
what one sees depends on how one 
views it. Actually the girl, e.g., who 
returns from a date or dates having 
avoided in one way or another the 
dangers of unwanted pregnancy or 
deep emotional involvement, may 
have avoided a peril of a kind, but 
what she did or didn’t do on that 
and subsequent dates may have con- 
stituted another peril which she 
must face later in life. Also, the 
pleasure she may have thought that 


she experienced may have been a 
kind of anodyne tor a_ personal 
wound and not the positive pleasure 
the experience could have been. 
College days offer an opportunity, 
never to be equaled elsewhere, of meet- 
ing many people of similar age and 
tastes; nevertheless it requires a 
good deal of mature perspective and 
discipline to enter into college dat- 
ing relationships with both en- 
thusiasm and objectivity. There are 
many angles to the problem of 1 boy 
plus 1 girl on a date. A girl who 1s 
timid and in need of self-confidence, 
and a boy who wishes to convince 
himself and his friends of his con- 
quests, add up to an end-result in 
personal behavior different from 
the situation in which a girl who is 
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at ease in her relations with men 


and not lonely dates a man who is 
like herself or is quite different. 

Self-understanding is a necessary 
forerunner for the acceptance of dat- 
ing advice. We know, for example, 
that loneliness may lead to promis- 
culty. One who has insight into her 
needs, and resources for meeting 
them at her disposal, can often find 
a solution, real satisfaction, and 
more lasting success in other than 
the anodyne of an intimate dating 
relationship. 

Earlier it was stated that in avoid- 
ing a “peril” one may have ‘“‘walked 
into” a situation which would later 
prove perilous. Actually, when a 
woman marries she makes one of 
the biggest contracts of her whole 
lite. Many enter this contract with 
little knowledge of what they per- 
sonally need in marriage or of what 
they have contracted for in terms of 
future interrelationships. ‘The same 
sex information which may have 
made them feel (and falsely) secure 
in their dating relations may give a 
false sense of security in contracting 
a marriage. 

We know that maladjustments in 
marriage are not often sexual ones 
per se, but are related to total per- 
sonality difficulties. These turn 
may be reflected in sexual inade- 
quacies or disabilities of one kind or 
another. 

The more successful one is in 
dating, the more successful one may 
be in marriage. By success in dating, 
though, we mean realizing the full- 
est possibilities of the dating process 
—~and this is quite a different thing 
from merely experiencing the psy- 
chological success that may seem to 
accrue from a date which sounds big 
in retelling or which privately raises 
one’s ego, important as all this is to 


total life adjustment. Pleasurable 
and successful dating should in- 
clude— 


Dating the same person a sufficient number 
of times really to know him. 


Dating enough different persons to facilitate 
the decision of a life partner. 

Dating in a variety of ways sufficient to see a 
person in a number of kinds of environment. 


Dating on some dates with enough other coup- 
les to see a date partner in a variety of 
interpersonal relationships. 

This can be done without damage 
to a study schedule if uses 
selectivity in dating and rules out 


the time-consuming flitting about 
which often is neither helpful in 
realizing the above suggestions nor 
even pleasurable. Indeed, these ‘‘flit- 
tings about” may be related to 
general restlessness which one should 
analyze for himself and deal with 
constructively. 

Much has been written about 
dates: what to wear, what to say, 
what to do. In colleges and universi- 
ties there are apt to be: (1) those 
who have great savoir faire in dating 
and therefore have no need for ele- 
mentary suggestions; and (2) those 
who have seldom or never dated and 
who are hesitant to seek guidance. 
This second group sometimes try to 
give the impression of having had 
many dates and generally they be- 
lieve that 


Being popular and in demand for dates means 
success; 

Going out with certain very special persons 
means success (regardless of congeniality); 


Dating means success because one might meet 
someone marriageable. 

Such interpretations of success are 
fraught with internal conflicts, ten- 
sions, and anxieties—and here lies 
the crux of the dating problem. 
With more self-understanding there 
would be less haphazard dating. 
Obviously the perils of following 
this “‘success’’ dating plan are great. 
In our day, physical contact of a 
kind is accepted as a part of dating, 
and seclusion is easy. In many situa- 
tions alcohol complicates the situa- 
tion. Combine these circumstances 
with those of having no perspective 
in dating and no goal other than 
fun and the less conscious one of 
bolstering one’s ego or of meeting 
basic needs tor affection through 
deep emotional involvements, and 
the “perils” are obvious. 

Even if one has no dating standards 
based on Christian ethics (and 
fortunately, many do have such 
standards) there is little justification 
for premarital relations as a need in 


dating experience. It rarely gives the 

psychological or physical pleasure 

that the same experience would give 
in a happy marriage relationship, 

Deep emotional involvements with 

one person militate against the 

spontaneity, alertness and enthusi- 
asm necessary in personal relation. 
ships with others of the opposite sex. 

The pleasure it offers, except in 

rare instances, is a composite of fear, 

excitement and guilt, rather than a 

relaxing and recreative experience. 
Marriages contracted by persons 

who formed habits leading to mar- 
riage, rather than by making aq 
conscious selection of a marriage 
partner, are more likely to develop 
some unhappy consequences. Good 
mate selection requires observation 
under repeated and varying circum- 
stances. Actually, some couples spend 
more time and thought on the home 
they will purchase than they ever 

did on getting to know one another. 
Wise young home buyers will talk 

over their plans with friends and 

with their families: they don’t settle 
for the first thing they see. However, 

a wrong purchase can be remade (at 

a financial loss usually, unless one 

hits the market just right), but mar- 

riage contracts are a different matter. 

Not only is marriage an agreement 

to keep to the bargain, but human 

personalities are injured by break- 
ups. Those who struggle through 
serious incompatibilities suffer in 
the process. Fortunately a large pro- 
portion of marriages are happy ones, 

a large proportion of dates are fun 

and at the same time are “‘success- 

ful.” Fortunately, too, a large pro- 
portion of young persons today wel. 
come some guidance even though 
they may be reluctant to ask for it. 

Some excellent books and pam. 
phlets have been published on this 
subject of dating and its relation- 
ship to marriage. Some of these are: 

Bertocci, Peter AA—The HUMAN VENTURE 
IN SEX, LOVE, AND MARRIAGE, Haddam 
House, 1949, $2.50. 

Bowman, Henry—MARRIAGE FORK MOD 
FERNS, second” edition, Whittlesey 
House, 1942, $5.00. 

Duvall, Sylvanus—BEFORE YOU MARRY, 
Association Press, 1949, $2.50. (Esp. 
Ch. 3) 

Kirkendall, Lester—UNDERSTANDING SEX, 
Science Research Associates, Life Ad: 
justment Series, 1947, 75¢. 


Leuba, Clarence—ETHICS IN SEX CON 
puct, Association Press, 1948, $2.59. 
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Yggdrasil, tree of life 
of Norse legend 


___—"“Be Still and Know .. .” 


TIME: PRECIOUS GIFT 


A MEDITATION 


“Sow to yourselves in righteousness; reap according to kindness; break 
your fallow ground; for it is time to seek Jehovah, till he come and 
rain righteousness upon you.”! 

“The times of refreshing shall come from the presence of the Lord.” 

Time is one of God’s ways with men. It is the garden in which we 
grow. It is the precious ointment by which we are healed in the experi- 
ence of grief or bitterness. Because of its restorative qualities, because 
it is the symbol of ongoing life, it is a sacred trust. Since it renews like 
a river of water we dare not waste it, although like the river it seems 
to be so plentiful. Every day is new and gives an opportunity for refresh- 
ment, improved outlook, a remade grasp of human values. Every new 
year is a threshold, every advancing decade unique in its contrasts. 
Thus time becomes a spring of cleansing water, a healing potion, a 
warning, a challenge, a prophecy. 

The Christian must view time always in two ways, paradoxically. To 
the Christian each instant is a sacrament, an intense encounter with 
reality. He who is careless with any moment is guilty of a kind of 
blasphemy. This does not mean that he never plays or laughs or dreams, 
but rather that his life has that inner unity which gives meaning to 
his every activity, so that time is regarded always with reverence. 

On the other hand, we must, as Christians, view life with what a 
renowned Christian leader used to call “the thousand-year-look.” On 
any other basis than these two views of reality, our days are unbear- 
able. The quality of perspective and proportion which comes from the 
thousand-year-look is like the poise of the astronomer and the an- 
thropologist whose attitudes have tone and quality because they are 
rooted in millions of light miles and aeons of human life. 

Time is also a prophet’s lantern. It reveals upon the walls of the 
years the signs of the times. He who will read what is written by the 
great scribe, Time, has a chance to recast his outlook and approach 
the future dynamically. Time opens doors, heals wounds, discards dross, 
summons men to holy obedience to God and His will for history and 
eternity. Many of the references to time in the Bible carry with them 
the thought of the imminent end of the world, and the second coming 
of Christ. Whatever our doctrines, we may well heed scriptyral injunc- 
tion about the urgency of our day. At what time, more than today, 
when both our public and private lives are caught in the break-up of 
an historic era, have men, lost in confusion, been more prone to wander 
and to worship strange gods? Indeed, the times are upon us! 


“Forenoon and afternoon and night—Forenoon 
And afternoon, and night—Forenoon, and—what! 
The empty song repeats itself. No more? 

Yes, that is Life: make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 
And Time is conquered and thy crown is won.””® 


“At an acceptable time | hearkened unto Thee, and in a day of 
salvation did | succor Thee. Behold, now is the acceptable time; be- 
hold, now is the day of salvation.”* 


“Look therefore carefully how ye walk, not as unwise but as wise, 
redeeming the time because the days are evil.”’° 


“Not that | . . . am already perfect, but | press forward to appro- 
priate it; . . . my one thought is, by forgetting what lies behind me 
and straining to what lies before me, to press on to the goal for the 
prize of God's high call in Christ Jesus. For all those of our number 
who are mature, this must be the point of view; God will reveal that 
to any of you who look at things differently. Only, we must let our 
steps be guided by such truth as we have attained.”’® 


Prayer 


God, Creator of time, and Lord of Eternity, hear us as we pray this 
day for a new sense of the urgency of time; for the knowledge that 
“the time is upon us,” an ever new river of growth, adventure and 
healing, a constant prophecy. May we read as prophets of old the signs 
Thou hast sent to show us how to use our powers and how to be 
subject unto Thee in this hour of world tragedy, need and opportunity. 
Humble our hearts, stab us awake and lead us in the way everlasting. 
Amen. 


Hymns from Which to Choose 


Once to Every Man and Nation (James Russell Lowell—Ton-y-Botel— 
Williams): 1, 2 and 3 (words only) 

These Things Shall Be (John Addington Symonds—Truro—Psalmodia 
Evangelical): 1 and 2 

The New World (Jay Holmes Smith—Creation—Haydn): 2 


Sources of Quoted Matter 

1 Hosea 10:12, ASV. *Acts 3:19. *° Edward Rowland Sill: “Life” in 
Poems, page 133. Copyright, 1906. By permission of Houghton Mifflin 
Company, publishers. ‘11 Corinthians 6:2, ASV. 5° Ephesians 5:15, 16, 
ASV. ° Philippians 3: 12-16, in part, MT. 


Winnifred Wygal. The book is.a rich store of devotional 


This meditation is from “Reflections of the Spirnt” by 


resources. (Woman's Press, $1.50.) 
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A renowned teacher shares here the 
advice he offers to his own students on— 


Getting the Knack Study 


GOODWIN WATSON 


STUDYING IS AN ART that can 
be learned. Some of the differences 
between the student who seems 
bright and able to learn quickly and 
the fellow who has a tough time in 
school are due to the fact that the 
slow learner has never learned the 
knack of applying his mind to school 
work. Schools have spent most of 
their effort teaching pupils what to 
learn; too little teaching /fhow to 
learn. 


Purpose and motivation are the 
most important factors in improving 
learning. What we want very much 
to find out, we remember when we 
have once found it. What seems to 
us trivial or irrelevant we may learn 
many times and forget each time. 
The good student is the one who 
cares genuinely, deeply, intensely, 
about what he is learning. This is 
the first great law of learning. If the 
subject matter doesn’t matter very 
much to you, one way or the other, 
no tricks of study can keep your 
mind on it with very high effective- 
ness. 

“Well,” vou may say, “what can I 
do about it? The college requires 
certain subjects that seem to me un- 
important—the prof assigns work 
that doesn't appeal to me—can I 
help it?’ There are three things you 
can do. First, before you start in trv- 
ing to master a particular lesson you 
can ask yourself about its real value. 
Perhaps it doesn’t seem important 
to you because you've never really 
faced up to it. Quite possibly it is 
more essential than you realized be. 
fore you examined the matter hon- 
estly in your own mind. A little time 
spent on wondering why something 
is worth learning may save a lot of 
waste or half-hearted effort later. 
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The second thing you can do is to 
have a talk with some of the faculty 
concerned. Teachers need the kind 
of help you can give them by your 
frank questions. Some of them have 
taught certain subjects so long they 
forget how it looks to a student just 
coming into the field. Your ques- 
tions may lead the teacher to do a 
better job for you and all the other 
students. And, it must be admitted 
that there is some dead wood in 
most curricula, most textbooks, and 
most courses. It is hard for professors 
who have long been immersed in 
their own field to revise their habits 
of thought. Many colleges have stu- 
dent committees to offer suggestions 
on improving the curriculum. In a 
few colleges, the curriculum will 
seem as rigid and unchangeable as 
army regulations, but on most cam- 
puses a more democratic atmosphere 
prevails. Through the Student Coun- 
cil or other similar channels it is 
quite possible for student initiative 
to result in significant changes. 

All right, then. That is the first 
step. You are convinced of the 
worth, value, importance and vital- 
ity of what you are about to learn. 
You not only know this intellectual- 
ly—yvyou feel it. It isa main idea. It 
may be a poem or a dramatic con- 
versation or a historic tale. The es- 
sential element is that you have used 


the material to be learned in some 
creative project. You have digested it 
and made it yours by incorporating 
it in an appropriate art form. 


The action principle carries on 
into making use of what has been 


read. One of the clearest differences 


between a successful student and an 
unsuccessful one is that the poor 
student tries only to remember the 
illustrations given in the class or in 
the book; the good student makes 
new applications. If, after a new fact 
or principle or insight has_ been 
studied, you can find a way to use 
that new knowledge in some phase 
of living, it becomes yours in a more 
real and permanent meaning. That 
is one advantage of carrying some 
practice work along with theoretical 
subjects in professional training. You 
have more chances to apply what 
you've been learning. But there are 
other ways of finding applications. 
Principles of history, sociology or 
economics fit into the news in the 
daily paper; principles of physics or 
mechanics appear in _ household 
chores or the design of children’s 
toy’s; principles of psychology, lit- 
erary expression and philosophy are 
found in every social gathering. If 
quotations from reading are put on 
cards or into note-books, or if a book 
you own is personally indexed on 
the fly leaf so important portions can 
be located quickly, all this should be 
done with applications in mind. 
Why copy out that rule? Why pre- 
serve that neat phrase? What do you 
think you might do with it some 
day? Don’t be a miser. There is little 
point in mere accumulation of notes. 
Select them and arrange them for 
potential use—then they will have 
meaning for you. 


Perhaps the most valuable result of all education is the ability to make 
yourself do the thing you have to do when it ought to be done, whether 
you like it or not; it is the first lesson which ought to be learned, and, 
however early a man’s training begins, it is probably the last lesson he 


learns thoroughly. —Thomas Huxley. 
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Education is nothing if it is not the methodical creation of the habit 
of thinking.—Abbe Ernest Dimnet. 


Every student must be a volunteer in the intellectual and spiritual 
struggle to preserve freedom for mankind.—Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
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HENRY ELKIN 


THE SOONER YOU LEARN to 
discern the qualities that distin- 
guish a good teacher from a poor 
one, the more you will gain from 
your college career. The “great” 
teacher isn’t necessarily the most 
popular on your campus, although 
he will be highly regarded by the 
serious-minded and more able stu- 
dents in his classes. Neither is he a 
writer of dull treatises. 


Hallmarks of Greatness 

It is a mark of the great teacher 
that his contributions to  scholar- 
ship, if any, are original in a creative 
sense, and that he has grown in wis- 
dom and understanding through the 
very mastering of his field of work. 
Thus a professor of Greek, art, his- 
tory, or political science may convey 
to you what is inherently a more 
meaningful and adequate psycholo- 
gy, sociology, or philosophy than 
most of those who have been trained 
as specialists in these subjects. 

The really great teacher can en- 
rich your life immeasurably. He ac- 
complishes this miracle by leading 
you through serious effort, reflection, 
and inner absorption in a direction 
wherein you will develop your own 
powers of appreciation and creation, 
acquire a more profound under- 
standing of yourself and of the hu- 
man situation, and more effectively 
grapple with your personal problems 
or those of the broader social life. 

Like all creative human beings, 
the great teacher expresses in his 
work not merely a knowledge or 
skill that is linked to an outer layer 
of personality, but the meanings and 
cognitions that are rooted in his very 
soul; i.e., at the innermost core of his 
personality. Disregarding the com- 
partmentation of academic life, he 
remains a whole human being, ever 
seeking enlightenment on the fun- 
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GREAT TEACHERS ARE RARE CREATURES 


Search them out, freshman, 


and relate yourself to them 


damental concerns and values of life. 
He is not to be confused with the 
teacher who by his “original re- 
search” may have become even the 
‘world’s greatest authority” on some 
obscure phenomenon, while living 
in terms of purely conventional 
tastes and judgments. 

Moreover, the great teacher has a 
strong sense of responsibility to his 
students simply because he has a true 
sense of responsibility to himself: 
like all creative human beings, he 
fulfills his own deepest aspirations 
through the devoted accomplish- 
ment of his creative task. And he is 
keenly aware that this is not merely 
to impart facts or techniques, but 
what these have become for himself, 
nourishment for the soul. Thus, his 
lectures are never a rehash of what 
the student can get from reading; 
instead, they reveal the workings of 
the creative process, so that the facts 
or techniques become an expression 
of the students’ own intellectual and 
imaginative powers. Thus, the stu- 
dent may approach true knowledge, 
reflecting the inner truthfulness, free- 
dom, and health of the soul. 


Then, Again 

But you may have to accept some 
disappointments as you come to 
know your teachers, for you will find 
that some have no real interest in the 
fundamental problems of human 
life: some are narrow specialists, pur- 
suing their work without a concern 
for its ultimate purpose. Again this 
fall they will be teaching classes in 
psychology, sociology, philosophy, 
and whatnot. Instead of giving their 
students an understanding about hu- 
man nature, social relations, and 
man’s place in the universe, they will 
immerse them in tedious dissections 
of mental processes, dreary common- 
places about social life, and super- 


ficial distinctions between various 
schools of thought. 

The failure of the teachers them- 
selves, and of the scholarly and ed- 
ucational principles their kind of 
teaching represents, explains, in part, 
the reason why the great majority of 
college students remain so profound- 
ly unintellectual and uncultured. 
When their studies throw no ade- 
quate light on a student's deeply-felt 
personal problems (these are merely 
personal versions of the universal 
problems of human life such as, Who 
am I? What is my relation to my 
neighbor, to mankind, to the uni- 
verse?), they become automatons 
whose main concern is to get proper 


grades. 


What has this to do with you, new- 
ly enrolled freshman? Simply that 
you must remain aware of the faults 
and limitations of college education 
and college life in order to guard 
against them, or rather, to rise above 
them. You have entered college to 
become a more mature, cultivated, 
and socially effective human being. 
Towards this goal you will be helped 
or hindered, depending on your own 
response, by the books you read, the 
students you meet, and above all per- 
haps, by your teachers. But you must 
remember that great teachers are 
just as rare as great authors, artists, 
or statesmen. 
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IN THE last fitty years science has 
advanced more than in the two thou- 
sand previous years and given man- 
kind greater powers over the lorces 
of nature than the ancients ascribed 
to their gods. In the same period the 
idea of the rights of the individual, 
which caused such changes in Eu- 
rope, has spread among the colored 
races, and they have become dyvy- 
namic, demanding freedom and a po- 
litical status and standard of living 
equal to those of the white race. ‘The 
present worldwide revolution is due 
to the difficulty of adjusting human 
society to the terrific impact of mod- 
ern science. Changes commensurate 
with the magnitude of the new forces 
are inevitable. 

In producing the airplane and the 
wireless, science has created a new in- 
ternational political environment to 
which governments must adjust their 
foreign policies. Almost as important 
are the new industrial conditions it 
has created. With the advance of 
technology more and more goods can 
be produced with less and less labor. 
After the First World War the eco- 
nomic problem was no longer one of 
production but of finding markets 
through which the output of indus- 
try and agriculture could be dis- 
persed and consumed. 

The only solution nineteenth-cen- 
tury economics could offer was to 
cut down production to the level ot 
economic demand. Land went out of 
cultivation while the people were 
hungry. Factories were idle while 
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people needed the things they could 
produce. At an economic conterence 
in 1988 Viscount Bruce warned gov- 
ernments that an economic system 
which for its own preservation re- 
stricted the production and distribu- 
tion of things urgently required by 
the majority of mankind was one 
that could not endure. He predicted 
disaster. It came. Unemployment 
was cured, in Germany else 
where, by the manufacture of arma 
ments for the Second World War. 
During the last war, when there 
was a market for everything that 
could be produced, the productive 
capacity of Canada and the United 
States, which were outside the battle 
area, increased 100 per cent. What 
the United States and Canada have 
done all countries can do. Nearly ev- 
ery country in the world is now emu- 
lating them and becoming industrial- 
ized as rapidly as it can. Already the 
acute post-war shortage of goods has 
been made good, and the fight for 
markets has begun. Shall we again 
adjust supply to effective economic 
demand, and cure unemployment by 
preparation for another world war, 
or will governments Cooperate in a 
new world economic system that will 
provide an assured market for all 
that modern science can produce? 
There can be no peace in the 
world so long as a large proportion 
of the population lack the necessities 
of lite and believe that a change of 
the political and economic system 
will make them available. World 
peace must be based on world plenty. 


The sunlit peace of an American Cony th 
from the political tensions of wars wan 


pearance of peace is illusory: every ident 
participates in campus discussions qubli 
struggle toward the one world of ourent 
momentous year 1950 can, if they wibifec 
the distinguished writer JOHN BOYORR 


DURING the First World War the 
suggestion for a world government 
in the form of a League of Nations 
came from America. It) would be | 
wrong to belittle the League. The | 
conception was so sound that it nea 

ly succeeded. ‘Iwo reasons may be 

given for its failure. Kuropean gov 
ernments with their long tradition 

ol economic conflict and war were 

more concerned with thei own 

selfish interests than with the con. | 
tribution they could make to the | | 


building of a world state; and they | | 
were too much concerned with pol | | 
tics and too little with economics. 
After the Second World War an a 
other attempt was made to form a ( 
world government. The United Na | 
tions is a better organization than 
the League. In addition to the Ay | ¢ 
sembly and the Security Council, 
where the delegates of the Foreign \ 
Office meet, there are the spec jalized ( 

agencies—the Food and Agricultura! 
Organization, the World Health Or t 
ganization, the EKconomu and Social h 
Council, and so on—through which U 
nations can cooperate to apply ser U 
ence to develop the resources of the i 
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Fr IN THE WORLD, BY THE BRITISH ARTIST VICKY 


the World? 


coms this September seems safely apart 
swpand cold in the world. But the ap- 


sty ent who reads a daily newspaper and 
ns qublic affairs feels himself part of the 
ourkent hopes. Students in college this 
jwibttect the course of world history, says 
SOYMRR, Nobel Prize winner in 1949 


earth. And there is the World Bank 
to provide the necessary credits to 
enable them to do their work. Here 
at last mankind has the machinery 
through which governments Can jon 
in elimimating hunger, poverty, and 
disease, and in creating prosperity 
in agriculture, industry, and trade 
which will be permanent because 
based on the needs of the people. 

Unfortunately, these agencies have 
neither the authority nor the funds 
they need to enable them to do the 
job for which they were established. 
If the sixty governments represented 
on them would agree to devote to 
them one unit of their currency fon 
every hundred they are spending on 
preparation for war, and allow them 
freedom of action, | venture to pre 
dict that within a few years the po 
litical issues which divide nations 
would become meaningless and the 
obstacles to peace disappear. 

Some think that the United Na 
tions, because it has not fulfilled the 
high hopes of 1946, has failed like 
the League. As a matter of fact, 
though but an infant organization, 
it has a fine record of achievement 
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both in stopping local wars and in 
vetting nations to Cooperate in re 
gional, agricultural, and economu 
development. Some think the worst 
horrors of war might be avoided by 
an international agreement not to 
use nuclear weapons. This is a vain 
hope. No religious or moral prin 
ciple will prevent the use of any 
weapon in war, for war is the denial 
of the fundamental principles of all 
vreat religions. A limited war is an 
impossibility. It would be easier to 
outlaw war itself than to outlaw any 
special weapon. 

The first step toward peace Hiuist 
be an easing of the existing political 
tension. This might be brought 
about by application of the calm 
light of reason to the present danget 
ous situation. The main tension ts 
between Communist Russia and cap 
italist America. Let them get rid of 
their fear of each other by realizing 
that the world will never be dom 
inated by either Moscow or Wash 
ington. Neither the capitalist nor 
the Communist ideology will be de- 
stroyed by direct attack or by fitth 
column infiltrations trom within. 
Capitalism has proved so successful 
in creating wealth and raising the 
workers’ standard ol living, while at 
the same time enlarging the freedom 
of the individual, that people in cap- 
italist or Socialist countries will not 
exchange their way of lile for a tor- 
eign ideology. On the other hand, 
the Russian Communist government 
has also been successiul in its great 
expansion of technical education, in 
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its public-health work, and in its in 
dustrial and agricultural growth. 

The real evil of the Russian Com 
MUNISL state is NOt Communism. It is 
the secret police and the concentra 
tion camp. But let us in the West 
not be too self-righteous. It is not so 
long ago that we had our slave plan 
tations and short shrift for anyone 
who threatened to undermine the 
authority of the state. The hope is 
that Russia will evolve along the 
same lines as the Western democ 
racies. Untortunately, the threat of 
war acting as 4a pressure from with 
out probably consolidates the pres 
ent system. 


BU ] permanent peace cannot be al 
tamed merely by eflorts to prevent 
war. We shall be on the road to 


world unity and peace when the na. 


tions of the world jointly begin to 
apply science to develop the world’s 
resources for the benefit of all. The 
means ol cooperation are ready and 
waiting in the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations. ‘The difficulty 
is to get a real beginning. Why 
should the members of the U. N. not 
consider some concrete measure like 
the elimination of disease through 
the World Health Organization, or 
doubling the world tood supply 
through the joint work of the other 
specialized agencies, with all nations 
contributing the funds through the 
World Bank in proportion to their 
wealth? 

The nation or group of nations 
which made a great new gesture of 
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enduring peace. 


Students and World Order 


“WE BELIEVE that the atomic world must become one world. The weapons of mass destruction give 
us the choice, not of peace or war, but of peace or destruction. The Student Christian Association Move- 
ment feels that we can and must work toward the prevention of international war. Since the world is one 
family under God, we have a basis on which to build a peaceful world community. With God as our guide 
and His principles as the law of peaceful living we feel that we as students can help direct the course of 
events toward peace. The establishment of world law, under a world government, is an imperative means to 


“Therefore, we strongly support the United Nations and its related organizations and urge the United 
States to assume its full responsibility in them. We urge our government to work to perfect the structure 
and functioning of the United Nations so that it will eventually become, not an instrument of power poli- 
tics, but a truly representative world government in which law is supreme and binding upon individuals. 
We urge the United States to take an effective step toward world government by offering immediately to 
the United Nations its sovereign right to declare war. World law must at first be primarily a restriction on 
the right of nations to declare war and to be armed for defense. We regard striving for world government 
to be an imperative line of action for students to take at this time. At the same time we must establish 
world community which is the basis for peace. Christian Associations should cooperate with other organ- 
izations in advocating world order.’—So said the the student delegates, three years ago, in the National 
Assembly of the Student Christian Association Movement. 


good will by offering to collaborate 
with all governments in a simple 
and concrete plan of world develop- 
ment would win the allegiance of 
the people of all countries, sick to 
death as they are of political conflict 
and preparation for war. The gov- 
ernment which is strongest and sur- 
est of itself is the one which should 
take the lead in this move for peace. 
The way other governments received 
such an offer would be an acid test 
of their intentions. Any which re- 
fused to collaborate could rightly be 
ostracized from the family of nations. 

In the last resort, the decision of 
peace or war lies with the people. 
Even in totalitarian countries the 
leader must justify his actions in the 
eyes of the people. If a world plebi- 


scite were taken, there would be ten 
thousand votes for world unity and 
peace to one for war. The people of 
the world are getting together in in- 
ternational organizations—the Unit- 
ed World Federalists, the Crusade 
for World Government, the Wom- 
en’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, the _ International 
Friendship League, the Students’ In- 
ternational Federalist Movement, 
the Committee to Prepare a World 
Citizen Movement, and many others. 
I have mentioned only those with 
which I have had some connection. 
And these organizations are now 
getting together in a World Move- 
ment for World Federal Govern- 
ment. 

If this people’s movement contin- 


ues to grow as it has grown in the 
last few years, and delegates from all 
countries meet in conference, a great 
contribution will be made to an in. 
ternational spirit of friendship and 
every movement tor peace will be 
strengthened. Peace-loving govern- 
ments will feel that in working for 
world unity they have the support 
not only of their own peoples but 
of many millions in other countries. 

If the peoples of the world with 
one united voice demand world uni- 
ty and peace they will get it. It is the 
duty of every person of intelligence 
and good-will to support one or the 
other of these international organ- 
izations. 

This article is reprinted from The Nation 
(April 8th) with their kind permission, 


UNITED NATIONS WEEK: OCTOBER 16-24 


THE UNITED NATIONS Secre- 
tariat has proclaimed October 16 to 
24 as United Nations Week in 1950. 
October 24 is an international holli- 
day. 

Peoples in all nations are called 
upon to observe this week. ‘They are 
asked to emphasize in their plans 
the United Nations principles, pro- 
gram, and achievements. Nearly one 
hundred organizations in the United 
States will cooperate in the UN 
Week observance, and local celebra- 
tions are being arranged on a com- 
munity basis. 

Five years ago the United Nations 
Charter was ratified. Out of the 
travail of global war and man’s re- 
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surgent hope, the international or- 
ganization came into being. 

The United Nations is based upon 
faith—faith that there is an under- 
lying moral unity which can serve 
to bind together the nations of the 
world in a common effort for peace 
and freedom. 

The forces of world religion have 
a unique opportunity and responsi- 
bility to help lay a sturdy founda- 
tion for this faith of the United Na- 
tions. In fact, in a world still fouled 
by misunderstanding, self-centered 
nationalism, economic isolationism 
and fear, the great truths of religion 
show the only way in which world 
community can be made actual. 


On the basis of the United Na 
tions record, voluntary organizations 
are urged to use their resources to 
celebrate United Nations Week, 
October 16 to 24. This observance is 
more than a mere celebration of 
what has been accomplished. It can 
be the means of overcoming some 
of the natural apathy of the average 
citizen on matters which do not seem 
to concern the daily round of his 
personal affairs. It can be a stimulus 
to more active support of the United 
Nations. 

For program suggestions write: 
The Collegiate Council for The 
United Nations, 170 East 64th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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here’s Sophisticated Way 


Saying 


It’s part of the technique of getting along with a drinking 
crowd, without compromising your own convictions 


HARRY H. KRUENER 


THE QUESTION often put, 
What is the Christian answer to the 
problem of drinking, on or off the 
campus? To be honest there isn’t 
any one, single Christian answer. I 
myself believe in total abstinence 
and, like the apostle Paul, I wish 
“all men were even as ].”’ But as a 
student of history and of the Church, 
I know that there are large and vital 
sections of organized Christianity 
which believe that total abstinence 
is too ascetic. ‘hese allow for, even 
encourage in their own groups, some 
moderate and occasional drinking. 
So, fortunately or unfortunately, we 
can never start with any universally- 
agreed-upon principles or precepts. 
The fact is the Christian Church 
does not speak with one voice. 

However, in our increasingly al- 
coholic society (and there are indi- 
cations that drinking is becoming 
America’s number problem), 
should there not be, as a minimum, 
certain common-sense rules we 
should observe as Christian students? 
And could these rules not only apply 
to the total abstainers among us but 
to those who may be occasional 
drinkers? Can we find a broad basis 
for agreement, a modus vivendi for 
all Christians? I think we can in the 
following five rules: 

My first rule is this: constantly 
strip drinking of much of its com- 
mercialized glamor. Whatever drink- 
ing is, it isn’t very glamorous and we 
might as well call a spade a spade. 
Yet, glamor is the whole aim and 
advertising technique of the liquor 
industry, isn’t it? It lives by what is 
known as “prestige advertising.” It 
says almost nothing about the prod- 
uct but it creates associations, im- 
pressions, builds up prestige ideas 
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which are as effective as they are 
misleading. Old granddad stands 
hale and hearty with volumes of 
Shakespeare in red leather behind 
his head or in his hands: the impres- 
sion is that if you want to be good- 
looking at eighty and still read 
Shakespeare, take a nip or two now 
and then. The truth is, however, that 
with a few extra nips in him grand- 
dad may not be able to tell the differ- 
ence between the cultural values of 
Shakespeare and the local news- 
paper. Or “Cool Heads Choose Cal- 
verts’’—lor men of action, wisdom, 
decision, achievement and_ perspec- 
tive. And there he is in front of you, 
the executive type. The truth is, 
however, cool heads choose water, 
and let’s not be fool enough to be- 
lieve anything else. So it seems you 
can’t do your part for the dear old 
class of ’82 without Three Feathers; 
you can’t possibly hunt or fish with- 
out Seagrams; you can’t enjoy Met- 
ropolitan moments (whatever they 
are) without Monnet. Even churches 
don’t escape. A couple of years ago at 
Christmas, one of our large eastern 
cities had huge display-ads of the 
finest cathedrals, but attached were 
rather pious greetings “‘at this holy 
season” from one of our better- 
known brewers. Well, Christians, 
start by saying hokum to most of 
this. If you must drink, be honest 
about it. Don’t get any glamor-no- 
tions that you're increasing your vir- 
tues thereby, that you'll turn out to 
be the life of the party (sometimes 
you'll turn out to be a wallflower of 
the most morose sort), that you'll be 
the scintillating hostess (any hostess 
who needs liquor to scintillate is 
probably unusually dull). Don’t swal.- 
low the glamor line. 


Rule Number ‘Two: develop a 
technique of getting along with a 
drinking crowd without compromis- 
ing your own convictions. This is 
important. ‘Too often Christian 
young people follow the drinking 
crowd because they don’t know what 
else to do. They've been given no 
techniques except “don’t drink” and 
so they feel self-conscious at a party 
and awkward and impolite and at a 
loss. The book of Exodus says: “Do 
not follow a multitude to do evil” 
but, believe you me, it’s not so easy 
to find a smooth technique for carry- 
ing that out. In other words, unless 
you're lucky you can’t always escape 
a crowd that drinks, in business, in 
social contacts, even in some 
churches. How then do you get along 
in it? 

Well, there’s a sophisticated way 
to saying no, and every Christian 
young person should learn it. You 
find yourself in a cocktail party, for 
instance. If they hand you a cocktail, 
don’t make an issue of it; take it and 
set it down on the table and leave it 
there. The Europeans always do that. 
‘Thev take hours over one drink. 
People will get the impression you're 
“Continental” in your habits, which 
| understand is a distinct social ad- 
vantage. Or you may ask your hostess 
if she would mind your having some- 
thing else to drink. She will usually 
name other liquors ending with gin- 
ger ale; you will nod on the last. She 
will then look a little sad and know- 
ing, as if to say: ‘““Too bad such a 
young man has ulcers,” but you'll 
get what you want. If, however, your 
hostess says she’s sorry, there’s noth- 
ing else, then you must immediately 
look very hurt, as if to emphasize the 
fact that every sophisticated hostess 
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should know enough to carry an al- 
ternate to liquor. In any case, you 
don’t have to drink the alcoholic 
stuff: fifty million Americans don’t. 
The discriminating hostess of today 
knows this and makes it a point to 
offer both kinds of drink in identical 
glasses and on the same tray, with 
the result that other guests can’t tell 
whether it’s a ginger ale or a high- 
ball that you’re sipping. 

Rule Number Three: don’t ever 
think you’ve got more control than 
other people. This is the mistake we 
“intellectuals” often make. We some- 
how think that because our brains 
are highly trained we can escape the 
inevitable mechanical reactions of 
our bodies. We know how far we 
can go; we know when to leave it 
alone. All I can say is, Pascal was one 
of the great geniuses of all time and 
yet he wrote of human nature, “‘Nev- 
er forget, we are as much automatic 
as intellectual.” 

As a matter of fact, the more in- 
tellectual a person is the more hope- 
less a drinker he can become. I re- 
call talking to one of the leaders 
of Alcoholics Anonymous. That's 
the organization which, as a_ lay 
movement, has had such success with 
fellow alcoholics. He said that about 
50% of the people who joined their 
groups could be cured within a short 
time; 25% might lapse now and 
again but in a longer time could be 
cured. When I asked, “What about 
the other 25%, the incurables?” his 
answer was, “Most of them are in- 
tellectuals. They simply won't admit 
there’s anything wrong with them. 
They still think their mind has the 
upper hand. They still think they 
can control themselves and because 
they won’t admit the terrible me- 
chanical, habit-compelling nature of 
the body and their helplessness in 
its grip, they can’t be cured.” I need 
not push that point further. Never 
forget, as human beings, we are as 
much automatic as_ intellectual. 
Don’t think you’ve got more contro] 
than other people. 


Open to Student Initiative 


College administrators cannot tell their stu- 
dents to stop drinking, and expect to succeed. 
But student organizations, assisted by the ad- 
ministration, can demonstrate that drinking 
has no necessary function in a student's life. 

The useful Program Paper for Alcohol Edu- 
cation Committees is recommended for its 
background facts, ideas on program and its 
list of resources. For a copy send 15c to: 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 
18, N. Y. 


Then, in the tourth place, if a 
Christian would keep his soul in an 
alcoholic society, he’s got to watch 
his own tendencies to escape from 
reality. For it is apparent, isn’t it, 
that men drink not for a_ physical 
pleasure primarily but for a_psy- 
chological release? It’s the easy way 
out of responsibility, to live without 
reason or judgment, to forget dis- 
appointments and frustrations, to 
release tensions. ‘The book of Prov- 
erbs says, “Wine is a mocker; strong 
drink means conflict; and no one 
who reels under it is wise.” That’s a 
free translation but one with psy- 
chological significance. Strong drink 
does usually mean conflict, but con- 
flict too easily resolved, and falsely, 
oh how falsely, escaped. 

This, of course, is where the oc- 
casional drinker always has to be 
very honest and very careful with 
himself. The psychological tendency 
to escape responsibility which comes 
with even light drinking is often as 
much of a menace to others as the 
stupor which comes with heavy 
drinking. The National Safety Coun- 
cil says this about driving. One-fifth 
of all fatalities on the road are caused 
by liquor. Why? Because the driver 
was drunk? Not at all: drunken men 
seldom attempt to drive. It’s the 
moderate drinker who causes the ac- 
cidents. But again, why? Not because 
he can’t hear or see or control the 
car but because with one or two 
drinks in him over-confident 


and takes chances; he has the attj. 
tude “I don’t care.” And it’s this 
attitude which menaces himself 
and others, this easy escape from 
the responsibilities and demands of 
reality. And this disease of which 
drinking is only a symptom is always 
sin to the Christian. Ultimately. 
there can be no reconciliation be. 
tween “the fellowship of the con. 
cerned” and “‘the fellowship of the 
unconcerned,” which is, unfortvy. 
nately, the escapist philosophy of 
most persons when they drink. 

All of which brings me to my 
fifth and last point: I’d remind us 
all as Christians never to neglect 
the spiritual center of life, that sense 
of supreme purpose, destiny and 
duty to God which, far from being 
an escape from reality, is a flight into 
Reality itself, saving us from that 
“cosmic loneliness,’’ which is at the 
heart of every sick soul. For without 
the great Purpose men give them- 
selves to lesser purposes. Without a 
God to worship they soon worship 
themselves. 

The ultimate answer, as always, 
is in a deep, religious faith. If Amer- 
ica is becoming increasingly addicted 
to drink it’s because there's a terrible 
emptiness at her heart. Great respon- 
sibilities are ours as Americans, but 
we are at the center “hollow men” 
and we desperately need the salva- 
tion trom above. When New Eng- 
land villages were first built, they 
used to have a custom of what was 
called “centering the town.” The 
boundaries of the village would be 
determined; then lines drawn from 
the four ftarthermost corners to bi 
sect in the middle; and where the 
lines crossed, there the town was to 
be “centered.” There at the exact 
center the earliest colonists built 
their church. 

Yes, “wine is a mocker and no one 
who reels under it is wise.” But its 
also a terrible revealer, a revealer ol 
the emptiness of much of our living. 
We've got a civilization, I’m afraid, 
that no longer is centered in God. 
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“Bud” Wilkinson, coach of the Year 


WHILE THE PRIMARY OBJEC- 
TIVE of all college students is cer- 
tainly their course of study, they 
should not miss the broadening ed- 
ucational values that come through 
extra-curricular activities such as 
band, glee club, debate, work on the 
college newspaper or yearbook; 
through participation in a campus 
religious group, in student politics 
and intercollegiate athletics. It is 
through these friendly non-academic 
contacts, with students of their own 
and other schools, that college men 
acquire maturity of thought, devel- 
opment of personality, and practice 
in working harmoniously with other 
people. 

Many outside activities in college 
are useful because they tie up with 
the major field of study the student 
has chosen in his life work. Others 
open up new fields for exploration. 
Still others—and intercollegiate ath- 
letics is one of these—have recrea- 
tional value. 

In my opinion, intercollegiate ath- 
letics can be most worthwhile to any 
student. The physical development 
and sound training in habits of 
health and personal hygiene are ad- 
vantageous for any boy (or girl). He 
will learn the true meaning of prep- 
aration as it applies to both an ath- 
lete’s mind and body and his powers 
of concentration, and this lesson, car- 
ried over into his other activities, 
will aid him throughout his life. In 


addition, members of s 
an athletic team de- 

velop a fine morale 
and esprit de corps. 
There is a great deal 
of personal satisfac- 
tion in preparing for 
a game as a member 
of a team with no 
thought of personal 
gain. 

A great deal has 
been said lately concerning the over- 
emphasis of intercollegiate athletics, 
particularly in major schools, and 
many people have come to believe 
that major college athletes, par- 
ticularly football players, are highly 
paid participants. Actually, this is 
not true, because all intercollegiate 
athletes are bona fide students, en- 
rolled with the primary objective 
of gaining a_ college education, 
and every athletic team has many 
members who are not scholarship 


men. 

Other critics complain that ath- 
letics require so much of a student’s 
time that he cannot do well scholas- 
tically. ‘True, absences from class 
caused by team travel require make- 
up of backwork. However, the daily 
practice schedule takes no time from 
studies. All intercollegiate squads 
practice from four to six o'clock in 
the afternoon and this is a time of 
day when classes and_ laboratory 


Quicksand years that whirl me | know not whither, 


endorses ATHLETICS 


periods have ended and _ students 
are relaxing before the dinner 
hour. 

Every entering student should re- 
alize, if he is interested in athletics, 
that the field is highly selective. 
Approximately ten percent of the 
male enrolment in most colleges par- 
ticipates in some form of varsity 
sport, and it requires above-average 
physical ability, and considerable 
skill, to fall within this group. How- 
ever, almost any boy can make some 
intercollegiate team at a_ school 
which offers a full program of sports, 
providing he has an intense desire to 
play. 

That brings us back to the origi- 
nal point: athletics are truly fun. If 
you are willing to make such sacri- 
fices as time away from classes on 
trips, and freedom to do as you wish 
from four to six o’clock each week- 
day afternoon, you most certainly 
can make a team in some intercol- 
legiate activity at your school. Be- 
sides, you will make hundreds of 
friends among your fellow students, 
the alumni and among students of 
other schools with whom you com- 
pete. Most important of all, you will 
learn the thrill of team work, of 
learning to work and get along with 
others—and this is perhaps the most 
important element in successful daily 
living. 

—C. Bb. WILKINSON 
University of Oklahoma 


Your schemes, politics, fail—lines give way—substances mock and elude me; 


Only the theme | sing, the great and strong-possess’d Soul, eludes not; 


One’s-self must never give way—that is the final substance—that out of all is sure; 


Out of politics, triumphs, battles, life—what at last finally remains? 


What break shows up, what but One’s-Self is sure? 
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—Walt Whitman 


(Quoted in Masterpieces of Religious Verse— 


James Dalton Morrison, Ed.; Harper) 
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Bright Was the Dawn 


You too can will the dawning of a new life by 


This is “Eti’ 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus—It 
was prophetic that Eetla Ruut arrived 
here at dawn. On a Friday morning early 
last fall, several students waited as the 
5:00 A.M. pulled into the quiet railway 
station here. As a petite blonde girl 
stepped onto the platform, shouts of 
joy sounded: “Eetla—Fetla Ruut! Here 
we are—over here!’’ The girl’s face 
broke into a shy smile—for this was the 
first day of her new life in America. A 
native of Estonia, she had been living 
in a European DP camp for four years; 
now she was to continue her education 
at Ohio State University. As for the 
campus, everyone felt as if a plan on 
paper had taken shape and life when 
Eetla came. A small part of Estonia had 
been transplanted to OSU. 

Eti (as she preferred to be called) 


bringing a DP student to study on your campus 


made a quick adjustment to life on this 
campus. One ot her first statements was 
in recognition otf a Coca Cola sign! She 
was greatly impressed by the happy 
faces of the people here. Back there in 
the DP camp, people seldom had reason 
to smile. 

As part of her orientation, Eti made 
tours of the campus, attended several 
classes, and sat in the student hangouts. 
Links, a service group, gave her a_per- 
sonal shower. (Poor Eti feared she was 
going to be rained on!) The YMCA 
presented her with school supplies; the 
YWCA provided clothes and personal 
items. 

Eti wants to be a language teacher 
and so is in Arts-Education with a major 
in English and German. She has become 
active in the YWCA and in the Student 
Lutheran group here. She is a good 
student and makes good grades. Her 
English is excellent and expands daily 
to include such items as a cogent “She's 
right on the ball!” 

Eti’s story really began in the spring 
of 1949, as a group of “Y” members 
pored over scholarship petitions which 
had been supplied by WSSF. It was hard 
to choose between so many deserving 
foreign students; maybe it was Eti’s 
simple plea of, “Please let me finish my 
college education in a free country,” 
that won the Committee. At any rate, 
she was chosen. 

Plans moved ahead slowly at. first. 
Problems of housing, financing, enroll- 
ment in school, and many more details, 
had to be faced. The university waived 
the fees. Ann ‘Tweedale House, a co- 
operative living unit on campus, came 


Eetla Ruut, once a “case history” in WSSF files, is now 
happily attending classes in Ohio State University. If you 
want to help another DP student get out of a filing cabinet 
and into the free life of your university, write to: 


World Student Service Fund 
Muriel Jacobson, Secretary 
20 West 40th Street 

New York 18, N. Y 
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to the rescue to solve the housing prob- 
lem. Eti could live here inexpensively 
and still have the fun and experience 
of living with girls her own age. As 
publicity was released, many people and 
groups offered to help. Plans gained 
momentum. Then after many letters of 
clearance, the wonderful day came when 
belonged to the YW-YMCA! 

Under the auspices of the YMCA and 
YWCA she went to Washington, D. C, 
last spring and visited the Congress, Su- 
preme Court and other places of interest, 
Then to New York City to visit her par. 
ents who had recently arrived there. She 
spent the summer at College Camp, 
Wisconsin, on Lake Geneva. Here she 
met students from other schools and had 
a grand experience in cooperative living 
and working. 

The YMCA and YWCA have under. 
taken to finance Eti for two to three 
vears. In some instances, the budget was 
reduced. Money has been raised by 
various means: Christmas cards and red 
OSU hats were sold; the preceeds of a 
dance helped; a box social with lunches 
sold for as high as $2.50 and was a suc- 
cessful venture. Ingenuity and determin- 
ation raise the money that keeps this 
plan alive. 

\ll the advantages are not on Eti's 
side. The things she has given to us are 
intangible. Here are just a few: the 
spirit of fellowship with a foreign stu- 
dent, the step toward understanding 
world peace, the experience of knowing 
and working with a sunny and _ bright 
personality and the tingling sensation 
that comes when your walks 
through the door!—PAT PFEIFFER 
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hristian Students Are Making 


CONTRIBUFING EDITORS: FERN BABCOCK, PARKER ROSSMAN, DWIGHT MAITLAND 


WSSF: A Thrilling Fellowship 

new yoRK, New York. American stu- 
dents gave nearly three quarters of a 
million dollars during the last school 
year in money, books, clothing, labora- 
tory equipment and other materials to 
assist needy students overseas and to 
reconstruct the universities of the world 
through the World Student Service 
Fund. This includes money raised to 
bring DP students to American cam- 
puses. The Fund, started originally by 
the student YMCA and YWCA and now 
sponsored by Roman Catholic, Jewish 
and secular groups, is one of the 
most important of American contribu- 
tions to world peace and understanding. 

One phase of the Fund’s work is the 
sending of foreign student visitors to 
many USA campuses each school year, 
to give American students a sense of 
participation in a world community of 
scholars. Many American campuses have 
adopted some foreign university to ex- 
change help, students and friendship. 

Typical of the work our money does, 
is the relief given to nearly 2,500 refugee 
students at the East Punjab University 
Camp College in India. Medicine has 
been provided for sick students; note- 
books and pencils have been given to 
students who lack the money to buy 
them, and text-books for their use have 
been given to the library. Since many 
of them live in tents, a room has been 
furnished where they may take turns 
studying during the rainy and cold sea- 
sons. 

World Student Relief is not a one-way 
charity program, but a two-way fellow- 
ship of giving, students of many coun- 
tries contributing to send help wherever 
it is needed. Universities in need be- 
cause of war or revolutions have drives 
to contribute money to the internation- 
al program at the same time they are 
receiving help. 


Through the German Curtain 

BERLIN, Germany. The “iron curtain” 
which divides Germany into two parts 
only serves to draw Christian students 
closer together, according to confidential 
reports recently received. 

The more comfortable Germans in 
the west are tempted not to be con- 
cerned about their fellow-countrymen 
behind the curtain, but ‘to those who 
would try to forget, the Church has be. 
come a persistent, not-to-be-refused con- 
science. Within its membership, faith 
has forged a stronger link between east- 
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ern and western brothers than would be 
possible under any ‘nationalistic’ struc- 
ture in the world. By their faith and 
through their faith, Christians in the 
west are proving that they are concerned 
over the fate of their Brethren in the 
Fast.” 

This is reflected in the discussion top- 
ics of campus Christian organizations, 
and in the food and clothing sent by 
“western” students to non-Communist 
students behind the “Iron Curtain.” 
(Students who are not communists need 
extra help because they receive smaller 
rations.) 

Fastern students ask students from the 
west: “How can you wear neckties and 
stockings? Don't you know those are 
marks of a ‘bourgeois’ society?” 

In the “east,” books and papers from 
the west are prohibited and all of life 
bears the marks of warped propaganda. 
kor students in the cast, contacts with 
Christians in the West have become a 
matter of “life and death.” They need 
to know that they have not been for- 
gotten, and that their western brethren 
are praying for them, helping them to 
sustain the fight. The strongest evidence 
of such support is the food parcels 
sent by west German students, which, 
in turn, are made possible by CARE 
parcels sent by American students. 

And students from “bourgeois” fam- 
ilies, who have therefore been denied 
admission to east German universities, 
have come to the western sector in 
great numbers, without a pfennig in 
their pockets. Many are tubercular and 


Heidelberg Bible Study Group 


undernourished, and provide a heavy 
drain on the resources of western stu- 
dent Christian congregations. 

A student Christian group on one 
eastern university recently held an evan- 
gelistic campaign, speaking to Commu- 
nist law students about the gospel. As a 
result several were arrested as “‘fascist 
provacateurs.” During those days one 
student wrote: ““The words of the Bible 
became new weight. Our devotional 
services were well attended and the stu- 
dent congregation grew together. We 
experienced something wonderful. . . 
New faces appeared at Bible study meet- 
ings.” Said one on trial, “What else is 
there left than to love them, in the 
Name of One who died for the godless?” 

Dramatizing the need for new ways 
of Christian witness in the East, Bishop 
Dibelius recently suggested the ftorma- 
tion of a new religious order of young, 
tinmarried pastors, to volunteer to go 
into the east at the risk of their lives. 


USCC Assembly at Earlham 

RICHMOND, Jndiana. Shall Christian stu- 
dents remain “on the defensive” in a 
world like this—letting secular and po- 
litical movements take the offensive in 
conquering the world? Or shall we be- 
come aggressive, and seek to win the 
universities of the world for Christ? 

These are among the questions asked 
by official delegates from fourteen Amer- 
ican student Christian movements to the 
Seventh General Assembly of the United 
Student Christian Council, the Amer- 
ican Section of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, meeting at Earl- 
ham College here, September 2-10, 1950. 
Delegates attended from the Student 
YMCA, YWCA, Interseminary Move- 
ment, SVM, and all major church stu- 
dent groups. 

Chancellor T. R. Milford of Lincoln, 
England—and custodian of the Magna 
Carta, spoke on “Who is Jesus Christ?” 
and the “Urgency of the Proclamation 
of the Gospel,” and student discussien 
groups saw the need to understanding 
the deepest meanings of Christianity 
and new imaginative ways of witnessing 
on the campus, as they discussed such 
topics as “The Mission to the Foreign 
Student,’ “Communication in the Stu- 
dent Milieu,” and “Evangelization of 
the University in Classrooms and Non- 
academic Life.” 

Business on the agenda of the annual 
Council meeting included (1) plans for 
the second big national conference of 
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student Christian movements, at Christ- 
mastime, 1952. (2) promotion of the 
national missionary quadrennial of the 
SVM, at Christmastime, 1951; and (3) 
ways of making American students feel 
the significance of being members of a 
world-wide community of Christian stu- 
dents through the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. 


Quadrennial Assembly 

of the SCA Movement | 
OXFORD, Ohio. The attractively printed 
Essential Characteristics of the Student 
Christian Association Movement heralds 
the Quadrennial Assembly which will 
meet here December 27-January 2. 

The fruit of several years’ intensive 
committee study, this pamphlet is the 
first of a series of preparatory “papers” 
for delegates. Its pages offer a rich re- 
source for the work of the legislative 
and program planning sessions in the 
Assembly. Undergirding all the Assembly 
days is the thoughtful query: What does 
God require of us—as persons, as mem- 
bers of the university, as citizens, as 
churchmen, as participants in the world 
struggle? 

Representation is by quota, ranging 
from 4 to 15 voting delegates, depending 
on the size of an Association. Registra- 
tion fee is $10 if sent in before Decem- 
ber ist; thereafter $12.50. For further 
information, write: National Student 
Assembly Office, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


USF in Second Biennial 

FLMHURST COLLEGE, J/linois. During the 
last week of August 200 students from 
over the nation met here (fifteen miles 
west of Chicago) for the Second Bien- 
nial Assembly of the United Student 
Fellowship. 

Picking up the note on which the first 
Assembly had closed at Defiance, Ohio, 
in 1948, Congregational-Christian and 
Evangelical students from state universi- 
ties, private colleges and normal schools 
gathered on August 26th to share ex- 
periences, to study, worship and play to- 
gether and to project plans for the com- 
ing two years. 

Of first importance was the leadership 
taken by students at the Assembly. for 
they handled all of the plenary sessions 
and the commission meetings. The com- 
missions constituted the core of the As- 
sembly’s work as they dug deeply into 
such questions as: 1) the nature of the 
United Student Fellowship; 2) its rela- 
tionships—to other student groups and 
movements and to the churches; 3) the 
Christian faith and the college student: 
4) Christian student action in one’s vo- 
cation, in the community and in the in- 
ternational mission of the Church. 

Well-known leaders were present, in- 
cluding Ruth Seabury, Pastor Stephen 
Pronco of St. Louis, Joe Howell of the 
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Service Committee, missions’ 
Walter Tong, and _ leaders 
Council for Social Action. 

Wherever you may be in college this 
fall there is probably a unit of the 
United Student Fellowship. It may be a 
very active group, a small informal cell 
or part of an interdenominational Chris- 
tian Association. Search it out, vou CCs, 
and E&Rs! As a student you will have 
an important role to play in it during 
your college years; in turn you should 
gain from it a deepened understanding 
of the Christian faith, a widening con- 
cern for the Church of Christ Universal 
and a fuller appreciation for the denomi- 
nation of which you are a part. JWel- 
come!—DAVID MAITLAND. 


secretary 
from the 


CC, EXR Churches Hold 

First Student Workers Conference 
WEBSTER GROVES, Mo. Fifty student work- 
ers, college chaplains, teachers of re- 
ligion, and ministers in college _com- 
munities, coming from California and 
Maine, Washington and Georgia, as well 
as other parts of the United States, at- 
tended the first Student Workers Con- 
ference sponsored by the Congregational 
Christian and Evangelical and Reformed 
Churches. The meeting, held July 19-26, 
1950, at Eden Theological Seminary, was 
chaired by John Craig, minister at First 
Congregational Church, City, Lowa. 
Conference chaplain was Dr. Allen O. 
Miller, professor of Systematic Theology, 
Eden Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Daniel Day Williams, protessor .of 
Christian Theology, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, and conference lecturer, de- 
livered a series of lectures on “The 
Gospel in the Crisis and Contusion of 
the College Campus.” Other leaders in- 
cluded Dr. James Findlay, president of 
Drury College, Springfield, Missouri; 
Dr. O. Walter Wagner, Commission on 
World Service of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church; Charles Schwantes, 
Director of Student Work, Evangelical 
and Reformed Church; and_ Bryant 
Drake, secretary, Department of Higher 
Education, Congregational Christian 
Churches. 

In addition to the daily worship and 
lecture, the schedule included periods 
for Bible study and seminars on con- 
temporary problems confronting student 
work.—BILL WIMER. 


Intercultural Exchange 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Members of the International 
Club hold bi-monthly meetings in which 
aspects of various cultures are portrayed. 
Programs are intriguing as well as ed- 
ucational. In our meeting on India’s 
culture we by-passed Hindu rope tricks 
for a presentation of Hindu music and 
a movie and talk on India by Dr. Pohl- 
man.—WILLIAM HOWARD BARY. 


Operation Metropolis 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, YMCA ang 
YWCA. Junior College students stageq 
“Operation Metropolis” during a 5-day 
vacation period last spring. The objec. 
tive was to examine iImportan: 
phases of big city life: how people work: 
how people live. There were tours of 
Los Angeles factories, with a chance to 
talk to representatives of managemen; 
and labor; observation of slum areas and 
other residential areas; tours of private 
and public housing developments; ay. 
tendance at C.1.O. Council meeting: 
visit to Merchants and Manufacturer, 
Association headquarters; attendance at 
a Hollywood radio broadcast. Because 
the program of the project was so ip. 
tense, one-third of each day was reserved 
for recreation, bull sessions, and just 
plain fun.—bBrITY THOMAS. 


Westminster Welcomes Minorities 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, New JVilming. 
ton, Pa. For the first time in several 
years, Westminster will welcome several 
Negro students to its campus this Fall. 
It will also have a few DPs. To get 
ready for these newcomers, our YWCA 
held a series of meetings last Spring, 
using strips, guest DP speakers, 
guest Negro speakers, faculty speakers, 
student questionnaires, student pane! 
discussions, social inquiry trips, and lots 
of publicity. 

Westminster College carries on an in- 
tensive caravan program throughout the 
school year, sending an average of five 
teams of five members each to churches 
within a 75-mile radius of the college 
for a week-end of services, meetings, and 
a youth party. Between semesters, teams 
of three will visit churches in Phila- 
delphia, New York, and New Fngland. 
—DORIS M. RENSHAW. 


Hold Marriage Course 

UNION COLLEGE, Schenectady, New York. 
Union College has an extra-curricular 
seminar on marriage problems, under 
the sponsorship of the Union College 
Christian Association. The seminar 
group has held five one-hour meetings 
led by a panel of four faculty members 
For half the period, a panel member 
spoke on an announced topic; the 
remainder of the session was given to 
questions. Students who participated 
contributed $1, and received two pam 
phlets on courtship and marriage.—D0 
M. CREGIER. 


Aids to Study 

COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC, Stockton, Cal 
ifornia. A faculty panel made these sug: 
gestions for more effective studying: (! 
Don’t be afraid of using paper. (2) Take 
adequate notes. (3) Learn to read rapié 
ly and comprehensively. (4) Don't b 
tardy to class. 
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FERN BABCOCK 


pO YOU KNOW where your money 

goes? 

What kind of a person does your spend- 
ing reveal? 

Do you try to buy friendship by pick- 
ing up too many checks? 

Are you too close-fisted? 

Do you buy too many books and not see 
enough plays? 

Do you over-eat because of emotional 
frustration? 

Do your contributions express your true 
convictions about causes other than 
yourself? 


If you've made a budget every Janu- 
ary and abandoned it every Valentine's 
Day, observe these DON'Ts betore de 
ciding to keep a Financial Diary: 

DON'T wait for an auspicious occa- 
sion to begin recording your expend- 
itures. Any day is a splendid day to be- 
gin. 

DON'T begin by making a budget! A 
budget indicates what you ought to 


_ That's Where My Money Goes! 


Two minutes a day plus ten minutes a 
week will record the facts in a financial diary 


spend according to someone's ideas. 
Find out first what your spending habits 
are and see if they express the kind of 
person you want to be. 

DON'T be overly neat in your record- 
keeping. If you can’t find your new 
Parker 51 pen, write with pencil, and 
erase it later when your pen turns up. 
If you want to remember whom you 
took to what show, write Jane: Clutter- 
buck under the item $6.60 in the rec- 
reation column. If you want to re- 
member what $2.00 in the clothing col- 
umn means, write 3 pr. sox under that 
amount. 


DON'T abandon the diary if you 
can't “balance the books.” If the total 
of expenditures in the perpendicular 
column persists in exceeding that in 
the horizontal ones write, Total: $121 
plus (or, minus) 27c. You don’t want to 
be a bookkeeper anyway! But anyone 
should be able to add seven daily totals 
once a week, and four or five weekly 
totals once a month. 


DON'T be tiresomely accurate. If you 
can’t remember whether you paid $2.7, 
or $2.95 for that second-hand Civics 
textbook, play safe and put down $2.95. 
And if last week you completely forgot 
to record a long distance call, enter the 
approximate amount in today’s column. 
It's not the exact day or the precise 
amount that counts, but the trends in 
vour spending. 


DON'T be rigid about where an item 
is recorded. ‘Tooth paste may go under 
“clothing and grooming” this week and 
under “health” next month. A_ book of 
poems may go sternly under “educa- 
tion” today, but seem like “recreation” 
next time. In general, these classifica- 
tions may be useful: 


Food: Meals eaten out, groceries, can- 
dy, snacks. 

Household: Rent, gas, water. elec- 
tricity. 

Clothing and Grooming: Haircuts, 
clothing, dry cleaning, toilet articles. 

Education: Tuition, books, magazines. 
newspapers. 


-- 
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Transportation and Communication: 
Bus fare, railroad fare, telephone, 
stamps, stationery. 

Recreation: What you pay for your- 
self and for your guests when vou 
“treat.” 

Contributions, and _ gifts: 
Church, club dues, WSSF, WSCF, others. 

Taxes and Savings: Sales taxes, in- 
surance, savings. 

Health: Doctor’s bills, medicine, hos- 
pitalization. 


Make for yourself, and then fill in, a 
set of record sheets like the forms shown 
on the preceding page. At the end of 
the first month, examine the figures. 


What trends are revealed by your 
Financial Diary? For example: 

Do you eat enough to maintain your 
health? Or, too much to maintain your 
figure? 

Does your “household” cost more 
than vou can afford? Or, would more 


Shelf 


Sex Questions and Answers: A Guide to 
Happy Marriage. By Fred Brown 
and Rudolph T. Kempton. 


Many readers of Sex Questions and 
Answers will find, in addition to their 
own questions, many others they hardlv 
realized could be raised and which, now 
that the words have been set down, 
open the mind to new possibilities of 
understanding. 

The reason for this rich assortment 
of questions resides in the unusual way 
the book came into being. Dr. Brown 
(professor in New York University and 
serving Mount Sinai Hospital as a psy- 
chologist) and Dr. Kempton (Chairman 
of the Department of Zoology at Vassar) 
had traversed the European war theater 
in an army education program for some 
months with talks reaching 22,000 GI's. 
The unusual feature was a three-hour 
open-question session, as a part of each 
meeting. The book is built around the 
questions GI's asked, with some fill-in 
of typical collegiate questions, and ad- 
ditions to cover specific interests of 
women. The authors are competent in 
their fields and to mv mind have put to- 
gether one of the most fully informative 
books since Van de Veldt, with the ad- 
ditional value that this is written for 
laymen. Best of all, these are tried-out 
questions and tried-out answers: they 
click. 

Continuing in the long and tedious 
historic effort to make sound knowledge 
available to the people who need to 
know how in order to live well—a his- 
tory in which Marie Stopes, Marv Ware 
Dennett, the Doctors Stone and the 
Doctors Groves have been trail-blazers— 
this work stands, by reason of its ques- 
tion and answer formula, as another 
distinct advance. I doubt if it could have 
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been accepted today except for the 
earlier work done by those others. It 
takes sex out of backyard obscurity and 
puts it into the front area of life where 
any honest question can be discussed 
frankly, and nothing need be avoided. 

For those who are mature enough, 
and whose need is for more factual and 
frank straight thinking, this book is a 
“must.” It does not attempt moral teach- 
ings, and therefore supplements well the 
recently-published The Human Venture 
by Peter Bertocci, which does. Some val- 
uable therapy is made available here to 
all of us—including those who are pretty 
well informed but who, because society 
is as it is, keep slipping back into mildly 
inhibited thinking, except when re 
leased by a freshly informative book 
such as this one.—E. HOYT PALMER. 


The Christian Demand for Social Jus- 
tice. Edited by William Scarlett. 
Signet Books, The New American 
Library, 245 Fifth Ave., New York, 
35 cents.) 

In handy paper-cover pocket-size, this 
symposium carries forward the “Amster- 
dam” debate on the relation of Chris- 
tianity to communism. The five essays 
pick up at the point where the contro- 
versial resolution pronounced adverse 
judgment on both communism and cap- 
italism and called for a new social order 
ef an unspecified kind. The main drive 
of the book (not revealed by its title) 
is to seek assurance that there is an 
alternative to communism that Chris- 
tians can accept and work for. The con- 
tributors are John Maurice Clark of 
Columbia, Paul G. Hoffman, Victor 
Reuther, George Herdley of Mills Col- 
lege and R. H. Tawney. All in all, they 
offer their weight in grist for a whole 
series of discussion programs. 


attractive living quarters increase your 
effectiveness as a person? 

Did you buy your clothes wisely? Are 
you spending too much for beauty aids? 
Are you spending enough for beauty? 

Have you bought more books than 
you have read? Did enough of your jp. 
come go to further your education? 

Did you take too many trips? Did 
you use taxis too many times? 

Does play loom too large on your 
horizon? Has it dwindled to the vanish. 
ing point? Did the other fellow pick up 
too many of your checks? 

Did you share enough time and money 
with people and causes vou care about? 


The Wall. By John Hersey. (Alfred A. 
Knopf, $4) 

This brilliant story by John Hersey is 
probably the best novel of 1950. Written 
in diary form, it records the details of 
Jewish life in the days when Hitler was 
carrying out his experiment in genocide 
against the Polish Jews. Worth reading, 
or rereading, for its depths of human 
understanding, and for the meaning it 
gives to the United Nations’ conven- 
tion in condemnation of genocide. 


Information Please Almanac, 1950. 
Edited by John Kieran. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.50) 

This collection of classified facts goes 
far beyond questions that might be 
asked on the familiar ‘Information 
Please’ program; it ranges freely over: 
aviation, theater, politics, government, 
sports, economics, U. S. history, world 
history, business, geography, United Na- 
tions—and many other fields. Fascinat- 
ing and eminently readable, it deserves 
shelf-space alongside your Roget’s The- 
saurus and other durables.—«. s. 


Christianity in the Far East 


A seminar for ministers 
and laymen will begin 
this Autumn Quarter at 
The Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

Dr. Roderick Scott of 
Fukien Christian  Uni- 
versity, Fuchow, China, 
together with — expert 
authorities on Far East- 
ern affairs will lead this 
timely exploration of the 
Church and Far Eastern culture under 
the impact of communism. 

Write for further information to: 
MARVIN P. HALVERSON 
Dean of Students 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 


5757 University Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
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A PROGRAM PROMPTER 


HOW TO GET AN EDUCATION IN COLLEGE 


Discussion Outlines for Freshman Groups 


A MAGNIFICENT PROSPECT faces 
every freshman! He is privileged to 
spend four years in a college where he 
is surrounded with all the essentials for 
learning—a library full of the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the ages, laboratory fa- 
cilities where he may make scientific 
knowledge his own, trained professors 
who can stimulate and enrich his mind 
and religious leaders who can help him 
develop his sense of value. He is free 
of many of the responsibilities society 
places on others of his age group and 
is given four precious years for learning! 

But the potentialities offered by the 
‘college do not materialize for all who 
enter its doors. That the life of learning 
loses its charm for many, is proven by 
the thousands who drop out of college 
each year. Of the 11,722,000 Americans 
14 years of age and over, who completed 
one year of college, only 4,717,000 had 
graduated.* Seven out of every eleven 
persons who began a college career had 
dropped out before graduation. And 
large numbers of those who did grad- 
uate failed to achieve real education 
in college. As Stephen Leacock says in 
Too Much College, a campus may be a 
prison in which one serves his sentence: 


How strange it is, our little procession 
of life! ‘he child says, ‘When I am a big 
boy.’ But what is that? The big boy says, 
‘When I grow up.’ And then, grown up, 
he says, ‘When I get married.’ But to be 
married, what is that after all? The 
thought changes to, ‘When I retire.’ 
And then when retirement comes he 
looks back over the landscape trans- 
versed; a cold wind seems to sweep over 
it; somehow he has missed it all, and it 
is gone. Life, we learn too late, is in the 
living, in the tissue of evervday and 
hour. So it should be with education. 


*U. S. Census for 1940. 


Never regard study as a duty, but as the enviable opportunity to learn 
to know the liberating influence of beauty in the realm of the spirit for 
your own personal joy and to the profit of the community to which your 


later work belongs.—Albert Einstein. 


Study to show thyself approved unto God; a workman that needeth 


not to be ashamed.—Tim. 2: 15. 
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But so it is not; a false view discolors 
it all. For the vastly great part of it, 
the student's one aim is to get done 
with it. There comes a glad time in his 
life when he has finished mathematics, 
a happy day when he had done philoso- 
phy, an exhilarating hour when he re- 
alized that he is finished with com- 
pulsory English. Then at last his four 
years are out, his sentence expired, and 
he steps out of college a tree man, with- 
out a stain on his character—and not 
much on his mind. Later on he looks 
back wistfully and realizes how different 
it might have been. 


Four years, thirty-six months, one 
hundred and forty-four weeks, plus four 
summer vacations of three months each! 


~ How can one best use this rich store of 


time and of opportunity? If ten fresh- 
men and an upperclassman leader dis- 
cuss this issue they may help each other 
avert the pitfalls which have trapped 
freshman of other years. The following 
outline for eight meetings of such a 
group may be of help in developing a 
program adapted to the needs and op- 
portunities of your particular campus: 


Meeting One: WHAT DO WE WANT 
TO LEARN IN COLLEGE? 


Education will be so many pages of 
assigned reading unless a student knows 
what he wants to learn and how each 
bit of knowledge fits into his scheme of 
things. How important do members of 
the group regard the following areas 
of learning: 


The nature of the physical world. 

The nature of the self and its relation 
to other human beings. 

Skills of communication. 

Citizenship—social, economic and po- 
litical life. 

Preparation for family life. 


Preparation for the creative use of 
leisure. 

Background for vocational compe- 
tence. 

Knowledge and experience of reli- 
gion. 


Meeting Two to Seven: WHAT DOES 
AN EDUCATED PERSON NEED 
TO KNOW? 

Take each area of learning that the 
group deems important and_ discuss 
what an educated person needs to know 
about it and the best wavs to learn it 
in vour college. So many courses are 
planned for beginning PhDs in the field 
rather than for persons who want to 
understand the basic concepts of the 
field. Ask professors or graduate stu- 
dents in the various fields to meet with 
the group each week. 


Meeting Eight: FINDING TIME FOR 
LEARNING 


A major pitfall for college freshmen 
is the frittering away of time. How do 
you want to spend the precious twenty- 
four hours that are given you in the 
1,000 days you will be on the campus? 
College offers much more freedom in 
the use of time than does high school 
with its regulated study hours. One way 
to get the things done one most wants 
to do, is to do them first! Less im- 
portant things can then be done “if 
there is time.” If one doesn't know 
where his time has gone, it might be 
well to keep a time record for a week of 
every hour spent. —FERN BABCOCK 


Christians are supposed not merely to endure change, nor even to 
profit by it, but to cause it.—Henry Emerson Fosdick. 


Unless there’s a rebirth of religious spirit in the hearts of its leaders 


and in people throughout the world, our civilization, despite tremen- 


Thompson. 


dous victories, will slide into an abyss—perhaps for centuries.—Dorothy 
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